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ABSTRACT 

Designed for the Bringing Out Head Start Talents 
(BOHST) project, three sets of lesson plans focus on the development 
of three types of thinking processes with preschool children: (1) 
"detective thinking" (using clues to find the single right answer); 
(2) "inventor thinking" (brainstorming many answers to a single 
question); (3) "judge lessons" (evaluating options to make careful 
decisions). Each of the 3 sections contains an introduction, a model 
lesson, and 10 additional lesson activities. Lesson format includes a 
goal statement, a list of materials, detailed steps in carrying out 
the activity, and. suggestions for follow-up lessons. Appended is a 
booklet containing 14 at-home activities intended to encourage 
creative, productive thinking from the perspective of the three types 
of thinking processes. (JW) 
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PREFACE 



The lessons in this notebook were specially designed for the BOHST Project 
(Bringing Out Head Start Talents) at the University of Illinois through a grant 
from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Service* during 1983-1983, 
The activities are suitable for use with all children of preschool age who would 
benefit from learning to chink in new and more sophisticated ways, Children 
will find the activities fun and challenging and will learn through practice 
to improve their problem solving, creativity, and evaluative skills. 

Three kinds of thinking processes are highlighted in these lessons: 

(1) detective thinking or using clues to find the single right answer, 

(2) Inventor chinking or brainstorming lots of answers to a single question, 
and (3) judRe lessons or evaluating options to make careful decisions. These 
three kinds of thinking are drawn from J. P. Guilford's Structure of the 
Intellect model and were chosen because of their importance to our everyday 
life and because they are too often neglected in classroom programs. 

Each of the three kinds of thinking has a mascot or animal character 
whose picture appears on those lessons. The mascots characterize each of the 
throe kinds of thinking. They each perform their own brand of thinking in 
their work of an inventor, detective, or judge, and they ail have certain 
personality traits that make thera good at what they do. For each of the three 
types of thinking, a story and a large picture will help the children learn 
about and identify with tho character. Each character also has a particular 
gesture they use when they are getting ready to perform their own thinking 
process. The children should also use these gestures to remind them both of the 
character and of the kind of thinking expected in the lesson. 

For each of the three kinds of lessons, a format has been used which remains 

basically the same throughout all the lessons using that type of thinking , so 

that once you and the children get used to doing the fxrst few lessons, the 

others within that thinking area will be very easy to follow. 

Each of the lessons is divided into four bections. The first part of GOAL 
describes what the children will do in the lesson. MATERIALS includes a list 
of all the items you will need to teach the lesson, STEPS is a description of 
how to carry out the activity. An outline of the procedure appears on the 
left-hand side of the page, while sample dialogue (in italics) and more detail 
is provided on the right. The last section of the lesson, called LESSONS FOR 
ANOTHER DAY, includes ideas for follow-up lessons using some of the same ideas. 
These are intended to be am important part of each lesson by providing needed 
reinforcement and further practice of the skills introduced in the main lesson. 

The lessons cover a variety of different curriculum areas and can be adapted 
to several different teaching units. Please feel free to apply the thinking 
processes to other content you are teaching. Hopefully, after you have used 
these lessons with the children, you will be able to think up activities of your 
own which use each of these thinking processes. 

These lessons offer you and the children something new— activities that 
emphasize how children process information. They are designed to help children 
think in more productive and sophisticated ways. Many of us are aware of our 
tendency when teaching to think for children — to ask them to parrot back what 
we want them to learn. These activities will help children to think for 
themselves. By allowing children to practice different kinds of thinking 
skills, we can give children the opportunity to develop the ability to use 
O " eir minds in productive and creative ways. 
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Introduction to Deteetiv* Lessons 



In detective thinking, there is one and only one right answer that 
ve arrive at by putting together several pieces of information. It is 
similar to the kind of thinking that detectives might do, when after 
gathering all the clues, they finally hive a moment of insight and fig- 
ure out what really happened. When we realise the correct answer 
to a detective problem, we may feel like saying, "Ah hahl I've got It I" 
we have taken a lot of seemingly disconnected or baffling pieees of 
information and finally seen the connection that makes it ail make 



To think in this special way, children need to examine ail the clues and 
then organise and reorganise the Information in their heads before 
an ivlng at a solution, it is Important that children realise that the 
right answer may not come immediately, We need to help children with 
the task of pawd«rtwa~.pfttl«ntly considering ail the information 
that is known and continuing to concentrate and wonder about the right 
answer until it comes. * 

Deletes Detective symbolics the kind of thinking that is used in 
these lessons. By identifying with Delores and by putting on their 
imaginary detective badges, the children can prepare themselves to think 
in this special way. By mentioning Delores and reminding them of 
how she solves problems, you can let the children know vhat kind of 
thinking is expected during tiese activities. 

Delores has certain qualities that make her a very clever detective. 
She s careful about examining all the available clues. She's patient 
about not Jumping to the wrong conclusion. Even when she is baffled 
and doesn t know the answer, she hangs in there, pondering the question 
over and over in hor mind. Once Delores has the scent, she'll keep think 
ing until she finds the solution to the mystery. 

SJ 1 ^ 6 " Ca " learn Co be bettar Problem solvers by practicing detective 
thinking. The patience and thoughtfulness required by this type of think 
ing will be helpful to children throughout their lives. Examples of 
detective thinking include solving mathematical and scientific questions, 
answering riddles, and figuring out the solutions to many everyday 
dilemmas. Whenever children will need to find the single right answer 
to a complex problem, they will need to use the skills of a detective. 
By developing these skills in young children, we can help them improve 

! I,!J5 aC ? 8 foc flndln 8 answers even when confronted vith confusing 
and difficult situations. * 
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A SfflKY AftdUT 
t>KlvH«KS DETECTIVE 

Today we art going ta sset Oajarsa D#tsctiv«t ^ d*l«cUve is a person 
who finds ch# very Nil answer to a mystery by leaking far e|<ies, 
Delores bt v#ry sly and slaver when she Is salving a my*t*try, 
She Has to pay very close attention ami think very hard. (Show the 
picture of Dolores Detective.) 

Uhan Delores is looking for sloes, this is the way she pots on her 
coat, torns op her collar, and pins on her detective badge (DDfQNfffMTE) . 
Mow do It with me. let's pot on our easts, torn up our collars, and 
pot on our detective badges, Now we're ready to help Delores find 
the very best answer by looking far clues. 

One morning Dolores let her dog out, hot when she opened the door to 
let him back inside, he was gone from the yard. So she put on her 
coat, turned op her collar, pinned on her detective badge, and said! 
Oh, *ny ears and nose, it's a mystery. Let's look for ely§§ t M 

She walked over to the fense. "Aha!" Dolores said to herself, "eio* 
number one! • Down at the bottom of the fence was soma hair. Dolores 
took out her magnifying glass and looked closely at the hair. Just 
as she had thought— it was dog hair I Then she saw clue nutter twos 
a hole right under the fence. The hole looked big enough for her dog 
to fit in and to slide right under the fence, Just then, she heard 
clue number three— Dolores heard the sound of someone drinking water. 
Dolores loohed over the fence, and who do you think she saw? Yes, 
her dog was In the neighbor's yard, drinking water out of the swimming 
pool. 



Dolores was very proud of herself for being such a good detective and 
finding the very, best answer. By looking fot clues and paying elosi 
attention, she had solved the mystery of the missing dog. 
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skill*. 




6*tt*tr Ail nee#aa*fy #ttt#fte!s before 
beginning, 



Us* «ateriala that 4r«* faaili*} ut 
the children. 



Set the activity up all C4» 3«e 

and hear. 



Present the activity with interest 
and enthusiast*, 



Use 4 fcwta phv&s.ts aa the children 
know what's expected af thes. 



Give a general elue first ; give 
©ore specific elue* as n^,j«4, 



Give the children tie* to think 
about each elue. 



Praise the child for the correct 
answer. 



Acknowledge a thoughtful response 
even if it is incorrect. 



Encourage the child to wait until 
called on to answer. 



He** sure «atef iel* are within eaay 
feed*, tm «dght. want to put •*bjeet# in 
a ho* or large bag, 

Show any potentially unfawUiar Hiaieriei 
to the ehiidren before the )e*aun, 
atitute si.&itef %ateri *ia wb«« necessary 
if suggested ftaieriala are unavailable,' 

itetnove any potential diatra-et ion*, He 
sure to have the children'* attention 
befare the lesscm starts. 

ii-Se 3 4F4&3Ct£ tar,c $f v*3|se when y^M 

tali the children to In? J«?r.<i.»f.u , <M. Act 
tsysterieus, perhaps vhisperme, at 
appropriate ti»ea. 

Let the children know how they will be 
involved in the activity. J vfcmt yew 

^^^1^3, Have the children put on 
their pretend detective badges. 

For exasple, a general clue— /♦« thirJkU 
of ® farrs mtmt,*, (pause for answers)} 
a »ore a pacific clue— $et wtiVt fm» 
it,,* (pause) ; an even wore specific 
clue— It aa^§ 9 jw.„ (pause) : a very 
specific clue— la U q tiger a vevT 

Even if you think son* children already 
knaw the answer, wait a few seconds 
before calling on a child. Consider 
repeating or rewording the clue so that 
©ore children will Have tie* to think of 
the answer. 

Be specific in your praise: Ver* 
I ^aa talking ■sbeut a s?ev.' ?$u 

for exaaple, Thai's a teed sneuer, but 
it's ihe cm thinking of. Think 
about it zfsiK. 

Discourage children fro* shouting out the 
answers to detective lessonn since 
"slower" thinkers aay give up thinking 
once they hear an answer. 
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cr#«nHift# §ktiti f«if {Mt#§tiv» m#*om» ^M'dt) 



Mint, 



It 
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Ail ^*f«f|#U *H**|M f<*mti5*f fa f He ffeiHreit, f ,9} i**!** 1* 4 t *«f 

®t possible alij#etit 



painc brush 

pair g£ iiit^ii 

fill £1*4 p«pp§f «*H4Mf* 

crayon 
fulling 

t. £4ther 0s*c«ri4l8* 



Ml) 
fe es i t 



3. Pf#iMr* th*> £Hjt4r«ti 10 



H4ve <$1S *>&jet?a ch^f 
a large t>a* within «M°.y rtash. SfaH 
9Ut hy placing* flv# lt*f*», u« fh«s tahl*. 

tell th* children, , ? v*<s*?i ^ ?.<j ^ 
fetestiwe, Intr&luse th# 4#f€etiv# 
pm«ir#. /'IS ^i*? a elur; /•»; 
prvtenj ta> use me ®f thews tMk?*, X&j 

3. $iv# the first cl<*» hy Standing •« that each child in ih« $r^s? 
pantaaiaing the object* a can clearly •«« >»«, pr«t«nd t# usa *na 
w * f * »f tH* objects. Vir #*a»&l«*, wisht 

pretend to biw a? 9 balloon, Thtn fill 
on a child to nan* th<? Ue» that ?o*i j««t 
?rtt#r»d^4 to ms* • 



i. Praita the child far 
a theughtftil answer. 



Jf the - Hi 14 anavara correctly, praise bint 
for be* % a good detective; proceed to 
St*p 4. If cHe child giv»f5 an incorrect 
anaver, tell hfn, That '«* j 
but it* 9 Ktf the me 'Jhi^ki^ *f. 



(Pantomimed Objects, cont'd) 

5. If riddle is not solved, 
give more specific 
clues. 



6. Get the group involved. 



Repeat the task; use 
other objects, same 
methods. 
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This is the time to give additional clues. 
You might first want to repeat the 
pantomime; then, if necessary, give 
verbal clues (the object's shape, 
color, etc.), one at a time, until the 
correct answer is given. 

I pretended to blow up a balloon. Now 
let's all pretend to do that. Praise 
the children for their actions, then go 
on to the next object. 

Before pretending to use the next object, 
you will want to again have five objects 
sat out, (Some of these may be objects 
that were already used) . Pretend to use 
one. If the correct answer is not given, 
repeat the pantomime, then give one 
additional clue at a time until the child 
correctly responds. Encourage the entire 
group to pretend to use the object. 
Continue this way until several objects have 
been pantomimed and labeled. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



- Call on one child to stand in front of the group and to pretend to 
use one of the objects. If the children need more clues, help the 
child give them — (What color is the thing you're pretending to use?) 
The child who correctly identifies the object can then get up and 
pantomime the use of another object. 

- Have pictures of common kitchen utensils, articles of clothing, 
tools, or toys cut out from catalogs. Give each child a picture; 
then call on one child to pretend to use the object, following the 
above methods. 

- Have several objects set out. Ask one child to close his eyes and 
put his head down. Hold up an object so the rest of the class sees 
it, then set it back down. When the child opens his eyes; all the 
other children can pretend to use the object that you held up. 

Can the child who had his eyes closed guess which object is being 
imitated? 
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DETECTIVE LESSON 
The Case of the Unknown Objects 




GOAL: 



To identify an object by using clues which involve one or more of 
the five senses (sight, smell, touch, sound, and taste). 

MATERIALS ; 

A pillow case (preferably colored) or a large scarf and a variety of 
items which have a distinctive smell. Suggested items are: 



bottle of cologne 
jar of hand cream 
can of shaving cream 
tube of toothpaste 



STEPS : 



Set up materials. 



Let the children know 
what is expected. 



Give the first clue by 
placing an object inside 
the pillow case. 



Praise the child for 
a thoughtful answer. 



large bar of soap 

pepper shaker 

bottle of liquid soap 

bottle of ketchup or mustard 



The children should not see the items 
before the lesson; have them concealed 
in a large bag within your reach. Start 
out by placing the pillow case or scarf 
on the table. 

Tell the children, I want you to be 
detectives. Now put on your pretend 
detective badges. Lean forward and 
whisper softly, A mysterious object will 
make its appearance in this pillow case. 
See if you can guess what the object is 
from the clues you get. 

Without showing the object to the children, 
place it in the pillow case, then place 
the pillow case back on the table, taking 
care that the outline of the object 
can be seen within the folds of the 
pillow case. Call on a child to name 
the mysterious item. 

If the child answers correctly, praise 
him for being a good detective; then proceed 
to Step 6, If the child gives an 
incorrect answer, tell him, That's a good 
answer but you didn't guess what's inside 
the pillow case. 
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(Unknown Objects, cont'd) 

5. If the object is not 
identified, give 
additional clues. 



6. Get the group involved. 



7. Repeat the task, use 
other objects, same 
methods. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



Keeping the object hidden inside the 
pillow case, carefully open the bottle 
or container. Let each child come up and 
smell the object through the pillow case. 
Again ask for the object's identity. You 
can then, if necessary, let the children 
feel the object through the pillow case. 
You might also give a verbal clue (for 
example, We put this on our tooth brush 
every morning. ) . 

After the object has been correctly identified, 
take it out of the pillow case. Let the 
children pass it around, smelling, and 
examining the item. 

Put the next item into the pillow case. 
Call on a child to identify the item by 
seeing its shape through the cloth. 
Give additional clues as needed, encouraging 
the children to smell, feel, or listen 
to a description of the object. Continue 
until all objects have been identified and 
then passed around. 



When eating different foods, ask the children to guess what ingredients 
are inside. Cookies or bread, for example, have several ingredients: 
flour, eggs, butter, sale, etc. Can they guess some of these by 
seeing, smelling, and tasting the food? Discuss ingredients in 
other food; pancakes or waffles; vegetable soup; bread; mayonnaise, etc. 

Repeat the original lesson, this time using objects that make sounds 
rather than objects that have smells. Possible objects are drum, 
xylophone, bell, wind-up toy, transistor radio, etc. 
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DETECTIVE LESSON 
The Mystery of the Clay Imprints 



GOAL: 



To decide which object in an assortment of objects left an imprint in 
clay; to replicate that imprint in another piece of clay. 

MATERIALS: 

- A generous amount of soft clay or play dough for each child. 

- Sets of objects which can make imprints in the clay. Every set 
should have object for each child in your group. (With a large 
group, you might want children to share the objects). Following is 
a list of possible objects: 



pennies 
bottle caps 
small blocks 
marbles 
keys 
washers 



STEPS : 



1. Set up materials. 



2. Let the children know 
what is expected. 



3. Give the first clue by 
making an imprint. 



screws 
buttons 
macaroni 
crayon stubs 

rings from pop-tops on cans 



Have all objects in the same set in a 
separate container (such as a paper cup) . 
Place all containers in the middle of the 
table where the children can see them. 

Tell the children, I want you to be 
detectives. 1 9 11 give you a clue: 
While your eyes are shut, 1 9 11 make a mark 
on someone 9 s clay. When you oven your 
eyesj I want that person to tell me 
what I used to make that mark. Now get 
ready. . .put on your pretend detective 
badges. 

Ask the children to close their eyes. 
Quickly take one of the objects, pressing 
into a child's piece of clay so chat a 
clear mark is left. Mow open your eyes. 
Does your clay have a mark in it? 
r /Jhat made that mark? 
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(The Mystery of the Clay Imprints, cont'd) 



4. 



Praise the child for a 
thoughtful answer. 



5. 



If the problem is not 
solved, give more 
specific clues. 



6. Get the group involved. 



Repeat the task, 
use other objects, 
same methods. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER , DAY : 



If the child answers correctly, praise 
him for being a good detective: proceed 
to Step 6. If the child gives an 
incorrect answer, tell him, That's a 
good guess j let's try it and see. 

Ask the child to take the object that he 
chose and to make a print with it. 
Encourage the other children to help 
him conclude that he chose the incorrect 
object. At this point, you can give 
additional clues by pointing out various 
characteristics of the work: it is 
round or curved. Encourage the child to 
look carefully at the different possible 
objects and help him compare the shapes, 
then to try again by pressing another 
object into his clay. Continue until 
the child has chosen the correct object. 

Tell the children. J used a (bottle cqp ) 
to make that mark. Nod let's all make 
the same mark by using (bottle caps ) in 
our pieces of clay. 

Before making a mark in another child's 
piece of clay, ask the group to erase 
their marks by squeezing and working the 
clay. Then ask the group to close 
their eyes again while you make a different 
mark in another child's clay. Continue 
The same way until each child has had a 
mark made in his or her piece of clay. 



Choose one child, ask all others to close their eyes while this 
child chooses an object and makes a mark with it in his clay. The 
others can then open their eyes and try to replicate the mark in their 
own pieces of clay. 

Repeat the original lesson, this time using leaf rubbings instead 
of clay imprints. Use a variety of leaves, marking their imprints 
with the sides of crayons on lightweight paper. 
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DETECTIVE LESSON 
Tracking Clues 

COAL ; 

To use several clues to solve a mystery, 
MATERIALS: 



A small paper bag 

Three small plastic bags 



- A box 

- An apple 



Before the lesson, peel and slice the apple. Put the cut-up apple 
inside one of the plastic bags, then place it into the box. Put the 
seeds from the apple into one of the plastic bags, the peelings into 
another; place these two bags into the box, too. 

STEPS: 



Set up materials. 



Let the children know 
what is expected. 



3. Begin the story; give 
the first clue. 



Have the box containing the bags next to 
you. Be sure the children cannot see 
inside the box. 

Tell the children, J want you to be 
detectives. I'm going to read you a 
mystery; 1 9 11 also give you some 
clues to solve this mystery. If you 
know the answer* don't say it until the 
end of the story. Tell the children to 
put on their pretend detective badges. 

Read the following story: Tyler 9 3 Dad 
picked him up from school. They walked to 
their apartment building. As they 
started to clirrib the stairs, Tyler 
realized he was hungry. 

Tyler 9 s Mom always left Tyler a snack. 
Each day he tried to guess what the snack 
would be. As his Dad unlocked the door, 
Tyler came upon the first clues he 
smelled something. This is what he 
smelled. (Pass the paper bag under each 
child 9 s nose so that everyone smells the 
apple. Be sure the children do not peek 
inside the bag). 
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(Tracking Clues, cont'd) 



4. Continue the story, give Tyler went inHde his apartment. Jus^ 
the second clue. as he got outside the kitchen door, he 

looked dam. There, on the floor, he 
found the second clue. (Take out the bag 
containing apple seeds; pass it around so 
all can sez it) . 

5. Conclude the story; Then Tyler found another clue on the 
give the final clue. kitchen counter. Had I know what my snack 

is, said Tyler. This is what he found. 
(Pass the bag which has the apple peelings) 

6. Ask for the solution Now, how many of you detectives solved 
to the mystery. this mystery? Raise your hand if you 

know the answer. Let the children 
answer; then open the bag which contains 
the apple slices. You used the clues to 
decide that Tyler's snack is an apple. 
You were good detectives! 

LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY : 

- Make a mystery out of different things during the day. For example, 
before snack is set out, ask the children to see if they can guess 
what it is; then give them clues. On a day that you're having 
pudding, set out the spoons and bowls. Ask them to think about what 
it could be. Then, tell them you used milk to make it — and that it's 
chocolate-flavored. 

- Read the following mystery one day during story time. (You might want 
to use a picture of a girl cut from a magazine and call this girl 
Jennifer. ) 

Everyday the newspaper was delivered to Jennifer's front step. 
Yesxerday, Jennifer was playing with blocks when she heard the 
thump as the rolled-up newspaper hit the front step. She put her 
blocks away, then ran outside to get the newspaper for her mem. 

Oh no! The newspaper was gone! Where i as it? Jennifer decided to 
look for clues. 

First, Jennifer found muddy paw prints on the perch. Then she scsw 
a little piece of fur caught in the bush in the front of the porch. 
Then, Jennifer walked to the back of the house. 

There she saw Snappy, her dog, lying in front of his dog house. 
When he saw Jennifer, he put his ears back and his head down. 

Aha! said Jennifer. I know where the newspaper is! Do you know 
where the newspaper was? 

Solution: In the dog house. 

ERIC 13 
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DETECTIVE LESSON 
Flying Detectives 

GOAL : 

To find the location that fits a verbal description 
MATERIALS: 

- a paper airplane for each child 
STEPS: 




1. Set up materials. 



2. Let the children know 
what is expected. 



in 



Give the first general 
clue; then give more 
specific clues. 



Praise the child for 
a thoughtful answer. 



5, 



Have the paper airplanes lined up 
front of you. 

Tell the children, Today I want you to be 
flying detectives. You will each have an 
airplane. But planes need special places 
called runways to take off from and to 
land on. J will call on one of you at a 
time to find a special runway/ Now put 
on your detective badges and get ready. 

Call one child's name—PtZ** Mandy, calling 
Pilot Mandy. Find a runway that looks 
like a rectangle, (pause) It has four 
legs* 

If the child indicates a table, praise 
him or her for being a good detective; 
then proceed to Step 6. If the child does 
not respond with the correct answer, say, 
Listen carefully now. I'll give you 
another clue. 

Give more clues by describing the location 
in greater detail. For example, Your 
runway is node of wood (pause) ...we eat 
snacks at it .(pause).. . it f s in the middle 
of the room. As soon as the child finds 
the correct location, let him or her make 
the plane take off from there. 

Get the group involved. Mandy 's plane is taking off from its 

special runway. How all of you can take 
off from there. Allow the' children to 
choose planes and to take off from the 
same runway. After a few seconds, ask all 
pilots to land their planes on Mandy f a 
runway. 



If the riddle is not 
solved, give additional 
clues. 
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(Flying Detectives, cont'd) 



7. 



Repeat the task; use 
different runways. 



Gather the children together once pore; 
then call on another child to find a 
hidden runway. The runways will, of 
course i depend on objects in your rooo— 
a chair, a bookcase, the piano, the doll 
bed, the easel. Start out with a general 
clue (color or shape) ; then add more 
specific clues. Once the runway has be<m 
identified and the pilot has taken off, 
let the other children use the same runway 
for taking off and landing. Repeat with 
several or all of the children in your 
group • 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY ; 

- Play Plane Crash using Just one plane at a time. Call on one child to 
crash the plane in a hidden place while the other children have their 
eyes closed. Then have the children open their eyes and listen to your 
first clue. As they search for the plane, you can give them one 
additional clue at a time until the plane is located. Remeafcer to itart 
with a general clue, such as, It's under something green; then give ©ore 
specific clues. The child who finds the crashed plane can then be the 
one to hide the next one. 

- Adapt the activity to a game of Ride and Seek outdoors. Use a small 
object, such as a marble. Call on one child to hide it while the 
others close their eyes. Then ask them to open their eyes, listen to 
the first clue, and begin their search. Give additional clues as needed. 
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DETECTIVE LESSON 
Detecting Special Days 




GOAL: 



To Identify a holiday froa picture clues 
MATERIALS : 

- chalk and a chalkboard (colored chalks are optional) 
STEPS : 



1. Set up materials. 



Let the children know 
what Is expected. 



Give the first clue by 
drawing the first picture, 



A. Give oore specific clues. 



Have a list of clues for each special day 
(see Step 5). Ask the children to sit 
in front of the chalkboard. 

Tell the children, I uant you to be 
dateativee. Ask them to put on their 
pretend detective badges. I'm going to 
give you clue a about ap&cial days; I'll 
drav pictures on the chalkboard. Vhen I 
call on you, tell ne what apodal day the 
clues are telling you about. I'll give 
you more than one clue for each day. 

Going to the chalkboard, draw a symbol 
appropriate for a special day. (This 
first clue might be appropriate for other 
special days, too. For example, for 
Christmas, you might draw a picture of a 
present wich a bow.) Call on a child to 
identify the object that you have just 
drawn. 

Encourage the children to think of special 
days on which they might get a present. 
Then draw another clue — for example, a 
wreath. After the children label the 
wreath, draw one more picture — a Christmas 
tree. Then call on a child to identify 
the special day. (If necessary, give a 
verbal clue— Santa Claus comes on this 
day.) After the holiday Is Identified, 
ask the children to name other things 
which remind them of that day — reindeer, 
ornaments, sled, Santa's toy bag, etc. 
Then erase the board and draw a picture 
for the next holiday. Continue as above. 
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(Detecting Special Days, cenc'd) 



S. Repeat the cask; use 
other pictures and 
holidays sace methods. 



Other special days and pictures for these 
days are: 

- birthday (present, cake, candle) 

- Valentine's Day (flowers, candy, heart) 

- Easter (basket, egg, rabbit) 

- Hanukkah (present, candle holder, top) 

- Halloween (bag, witch's hat, 
jack-o- lantern) 

Resetter to pause after each picture so 
the children have time to think and to 
give verbal clues only if necessary. 
Encourage the children to think of as 
many other symbols of these special days 
as possible. 



LESSON'S FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



Give the children crayons or markers and paper. Ask each child to draw 
a Picture of things which remind hia of his favorite holiday or special 
day. (Give assistance to any child who needs ic.) Collect the pictures 
and hold up each picture, one at a time; ask the children to identify 
objects and finally to name the special day for that paper. 

Put an assortment of greeting cards representing special days in a bag. 
Include at least two cards for each holiday and use cards that clearly 
suggest special features of a given holiday. Tell the children, Today 
** gtW f be holiday **98*ngm. Vh*K it U your turn, put your 
nand in the bag and take out a oard. Tell ua vhich holiday goea with 
tnat card, 3 a 
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DETECT tVE LESSON 
The Mysterious Alphabet Machine 




GOAL: 



To recognize the Initial sound in his or her nane. 
MATERIALS : 

- A cardboard box with a slot cut in the bottom so that an index 
card can pass through. Above the slot, print the words, The 
Mysterious Alaphobet Machine. You may want to decorate the box 
with lightening streaks, ghost outlines, and bats. 

- I nd ex ^ cards on which you have printed the initial letter of each 
child s nas*. Make at least three such cards for each child. 



STEPS: 

I. Sec up materials. 



2. Let the children know 
what is expected. 



Give the first clue 
by oaking a beginning 
sound. 



Have the box on a table with the open 
side facing you and the slot facing the 
children. Keep the index cards in a 
pile, behind the box. 

Tell the children, I oant you to be 
detectives. Ask then to put on their 
pretend detective badge*, You'll hsv$ 
to think very hard today because lolcres 
the Detective oon't be here to help us. 
Talk about The Mysterious Alphabet 
Machine: This machine will make a 
sound. Listen carefully! if your norm 
begins nith that sound, raise your hand. 
If you are oof rest, the msahine Ml 
give you the letter that <*ake* that scu>'J. 

Choose one of the cards and make the 
appropriate sound for that letter. If a 
child whose name begins with that sound 
raises his hand, push the card through 
the slot from inside the box; tall that 
child to take the card. Praise him for 
being a good detective, then proceed to 
step S. 
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(Alphabet Machine, cone* d) 



4. If the riddle is not 
solved, give additions! 
clues. 



5. Get the group involved. 



Repeat the cask; use 
other letters, sa«e 
sethods. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



Remind the children to listen carefully; 
repeat the sound. If the correct child 
still does not raise his hand, start to 
push the card through the slot so that 
part of the letter shovs, but continue 
to hold on tightly, if necessary, let 
the entire letter show, hut do not let 
anyone take the card until the correct 
child raises his hand. You alght even 
have to repeat the sound, then say the 
rest of the child's name. Once the 
correct child raises his hand, let hiw 
hold on to the card. 

Ask that child to then hold up his card. 
Let 'a all as^ ths 9Qvnd, Repeat the 
sound with all the children, then let 
the child keep his card. 

One by one, go through each of the 
index cards. Always start with the 
initial sound and give additional clues 
only as needed. After a particular child 
has identified a card as his, encourage 
the entire group to repeat that sound 
as the child holds up the letter. 



Repeat the above activity, this tiae using the children's last na*#s, 
(Before this lesson, you wight want to discuss with the children what 
their Last oases are and what the beginning sounds are). 

Personalize mail boxes or coat hooks by snaking cards to put on or 
above the**. Print each child's first nsaae on a separate card, 
asking the initial letter larger than the rest. Ask the children 
to listen for their beginning sound as you hand out the cards. Let 
the children decorate their cards with crayons or static markers 
while you go around to each child, asking hia or her to repeat 
the beginning sound, then help the children tape thets to their suit 
boxes or coat hooks. 
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DETECTIVE LESSON 
Ubo An I? 

To recognise ©oe*s ev» description fr®» verhal clues given hy 4 puppet. 
KATEEtALS t 

- A pupp«lt 

- A large alrror (preferably full-length) 
STEPS: 



I. Set up aaterials; 
prepare the group. 



2. 



let the children 
know what 1* expected, 



3. 



Give the first cluej 
than give aore specific 
clues. 
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Ask the children to H«* up. behind 
another, in front of the airror. As 
each child approaches the airrer, tell 
him to look carefully at hi* *aag«. 
Mat out eyes, hair, clothes, etc. 
Then ask that child to go sit down, 
#peat this until each child has had 

chance to carefully look hiaself 
over. When ail children are seated, 
introduce the puppet to the group. 

Then tell the children, */ went you $0 
dates tivea* JScm put m your pretend 
deteative badges,*' Have the puppet tell 
the children that be wants- to play a 
gam* with them, "I'll vtot k*>J 
9f 4g$@szlm§ yv>* really I'm 
f§&4 & dt&sribe ma of ym t htm I 
wn*t say y&ur none. If I'm talking 
ab&kt you, raise ycwr hand." &«ml:nd 
the children to *it quietly unless tfcey 
hear their own description. 

Have the puppet start out by giving a 
general description of a child. For 
example, "I'm thinking about a girl I 
lika a let* She has pretty aurls, « 
Pause for a couple of seconds to all^w 
the children to think ahout the descrip- 
tion; then have the puppet continue 
giving more specific clues, one at a 
tiae, until the child being described 
raises her hand. (Specific clues could 
he hair color, eye color, kind of shoes, 
clothes, etc.) 
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(Who Am I? cont'd) 



4. 



5. 



Review the clues; 
praise the child for 
recognizing his/her 
description. 



Repeat the task; 
describe other 
children, using 
some method. 



Whon a child raises her hand, ask that 
child to stand once more in front of; 
the mirror. Repeat the clues while 
the child compares her image to the 
puppet's description. Then have the 
puppet praise that child for being a 
good listener and a good detective. 

Then have Mr. Puppet describe another 
child. The first clue should be 
general, followed by more specific 
clues. When the child being described 
raises his or her hand, remember to 
have that child look in the mirror 
while you repeat the clues. Continue 
until each child has been described by 
the puppet. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



- Divide the children into two-member teams. Hand out crayons or 
markers and paper; have each child draw a picture of his partner. 
(Go around to each child aa he works, giving assistance when 
necessary.) Print the name of the child drawn on the back of each 
picture; then collect them. Hold up each picture; ask the children 
to raise their hands when they see themselves in a picture. Give 
additional verbal clues as needed. 



If the children in your class have gotten to know each other quite 
well, repeat the original lesson. This time have Mr. Puppet include 
non-physical descriptions, too. For example, "This child likes to 
climb. 99 You might also repeat the original lesson after allowing 
the children to "dress up" in costumes or dramatic play clothes. 
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DETECTIVE LESSON 
Who Said That? 

GOAL : 

To name the worker roost likely to make a particular statement, 
MATERIALS : 

- A chair for each child, and one for the teacher. 

- Clues for several different community workers (see "Script for 
Workers Talking on the Bus") . 

STEPS : 

1. Set up materials. Arrange the chair in a straight line, 

facing forward, one behind another. 
Place your chair at the head of the 
line. Ask the children to sit in the 
chairs, while you, for the moment, 
stand to the side of the chairs. (Be 
sure to have your "script" close at 
hand . ) 

Tell the children, "Let's pretend 
you're detectives again; this time 
you're riding on a bus. I'll be the 
bus driver. Ready, detectives? 
Put your pretend detective badges 
on . . . let's go!" Take the driver's 
seat; after pretending to drive the 
bus for a few seconds, stop suddenly* 
Tell the children that the bus has a 
flat tire. While it f s being fixed, 
you want them to listen to other 
people on the bus. "Since you're good 
detectives, I think you'll be able to 
guess who these people a!re. Listen 
carefully!" 

Sitting so that you are now facing the 
children, read the words spoken by a 
worker. For example, the first one is: 
"How long before the tire is fixed? 
I have to get to the office to see 
some sick boys and girls. " Then call on 
a child to identify the worker who just 
spoke. 




2. Let the children know 
what is expected. 



3. Give the clues for 
the first worker by 
reading Part A from 
the script at the 
end of this lesson. 
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(Who Said That? cont'd) 



4. Praise the child for 
a thoughtful answer. 



5. If tho riddlo Is not 
solved, give more 
specific clues. 



6. Repeat the task, 
using the scripts 
for other workers. 



If tho child answers correctly, praise 
him for being a good detective; proceed 
to Step 6. If the child gives an 
incorrect answer, tell him: "TJiat'a a 
good gueao, but I think you naod mora 
oluoo. " 

This is tho time to give additional 
clues. In this case, toll tho child 
that the person talking uses a stetho- 
scope. If another clue is needed, say 
that the person also used a thermometer. 
If necessary, give the child a choice 
between two workers: "Is it a doctor 
or a painter?" 

Follow the same methods with other 
workers. Sometimes, the first clue 
will be enough for a child to identify 
the worker; other t s, you will need 
to give one or two auditional clues. 
Do this until several workers have been 
identified. Conclude the activity by 
announcing that the tire has been fixed; 
pretend to start the bus again, drive 
for a few seconds, then tell everyone 
that they've finally arrived and it's 
time to get off the bus. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



Play the game again. This time, write the jobs on slips of paper. 
Let each child draw one before he or she gets on the bus. Whisper 
to each child what he or she will be. Let the child provide the 
dialogue for that worker as the others try to identify it. Try 
using different workers this time: secretary, teacher, dentist, 
bus driver, homemaker, janitor, etc. 

Play charades. Whisper to a child what he or she should be; then 
let him or her pretend to be that worker, doing that job. The 
other children can guess who the worker is. Let each child have 
a turn acting. 
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Script for Workara Talking on die Dub 

for 

DETECTIVE LESSON 
Who Said That? 

"How long bo f ova tho tiro io fixod? I liavo to got to t)\o office 
to ooo oome oiok boyo and girlo." (Doctor or nurse,) Additional 
clues: Thza peroon uaao a otothooaopo . . , and oomotimoo a 
thermometer. 

"Do you think I will get to work on timo? I )xave to put on my 
orange wig and my big red nose." (Clown.) Additional clues: 
2V118 person also weave funny looking olothee . . . and makoo 
people laugh. 

"I hope my wife got that part I need for my traotor. I'll Jiave 
to get book to work, plowing tJw field, ao ooon ao I get homo." 
(Farmer.) Additional clues: Thio peroon raioeo oowo and pigo 
. . . and fias a barn. 

"I think I dropped my glove on this bus. Can anyone find it? 
1 need tt to play in tonight's game." (Baseball player.) 
Additional clues: Thio person also uses a baseball . . , and a 
bat. 

"I have to bake sixty loaves of bread and six hundred aookioo 
today. I wish we'd get going." (Baker.) Additional clues: 
Thts person also uses bowls when he works . . . and sometimes 
pots and pans. 

"I hear a siren and see smoke by that house. They're going to 
need my help." (Firefighter.) Additional clues: This person 
ta good at sliding down poles . . . and sometimes drives a bio 
red truck. y 

"It looks like those two oars were in an accident. I'd better 
go check it out; they'll need to tell me what happened." 
(Police officer.) Additional clues: This person wears a badge 
. . . and usually wears a blue uniform. 

"I hope the tire gets fixed soon. I have to get back to work on 
the house that I'm building." (Carpenter.) Additional clues: 
Thza person works with a hammer . . . and a saw. 
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DETECTIVE WESSON 



Animal Imitations 



GOAL: 



To name the animal that is being imitated, 
MATERIALS ; 

A list of animals that will be eauy to imitate. Suggested animals 
are elephant, monkey, lion, snake, rabbit, horsa, bird, frog. 

STEPS: 
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I. Prepare for the loason. 



Let the children know 
what is expected. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Ask a child to give the 
others the first clue 
by imitating an animal. 



Praise the child for a 
thoughtful answer. 



If the riddle is not 
solved, give more 
specific clues. 



Havo your list of animals with you. 
Gather the children together and ask 
them to sit on the floor. 

Tell the children, "I txxnt you to be 
detaotivea. 99 Encourage them to put 
on their pretend detective badges. 
"I'm going to ahooae one of you to 
pretend that you've an animal, you 
will have to wove juet like that 
animal. Tfie reet of you deteotivea 
oan gueae what animal he (aha) ia 
pretending to be," 

Call a particular child over to you; 
whisper an animal to that child. 
Then ask the child to pretend to be 
that animal. (At this time the child 
should not make any sounds.) Then 
call on a child to name the animal 
that was imitated. 

If the child answers correctly, praise 
him for being a good detective; proceed 
to Step 6* If the child gives an 
incorrect answer, tell him: "Tliat'8 a 
good gueae, but it 9 a not the animal 
that (child'e name) ia pretending to 
be. 99 

This is the time for additional clues. 
Ask the child to repeat the imitation, 
this time making the animal's sound. 
(Not making a sound could also be a 
clue as to which animal is being imitated.) 
If necessary, you could give verbal clues, 
one at a time, until the correct answer 
is given. 
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(Animal Imitations, eont'd) 
6. Got the group involved, 



7. Repeat the procedure, 
suggesting other 
animals. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY] 
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"Clwio pretended to be an elephant, 
Mow let'o all pretend to he one." 
Praise the children for their imitations, 
then ask them to sit down again, Caii 
on a different child to come up to you. 

Whisper another animal to the next 
child, Ask the child to imitate this 
new animal, first without making a 
sound, If more clues are necessary, 
ask the child to repeat the imitation 
making an appropriate sound; then give 
additional verbal clues, one at a time, 
until the child called on corroctly 
responds. Encourage the entire group 
to imitate the animal. Continue this 
way until several animals have been 
imitated and labeled. 



- Do a similar activity using verbal clues for animals that might 
be hard to imitate: zebra, giraffe, leopard, goat, chicken, etc. 
After the animal you describe has been identified, ask a child to 
pretend to be that animal; then ask the rest of the group to join 
in. 



- Ask the children to imitate inanimate objects: slides, swings, 
scissors, chairs, etc. 
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DETECTIVE LESSON 
The Mysterious Man from Mara 

GOAL t 

To solve riddles, 
MATERIALS I 

Tim list of "Martian Riddlea" following this lesson. 
STEPS i 




i* Prepare for the 
lesson, 

2t Let the children know 
what is expected. 



3. 



4, 



Give the first clue 
in the first riddle. 



Praise the child for 
a thoughtful answer. 



5. 



If the riddle is 
not solved, give 
more specific clues 
as needed. 



Have the liat of "Martian Riddlea" uith 
you, Gather the children together. 

Tell the children, "I want you to be 
detectives." Encourage them to put 
on their pretend detective badges. 
"I'm going to tell you a story about 
a man from outer apace. His >iam was 
Marvin, and Marvin oamc from Mara. 
Marvin was here on earth for too weeks, 
and ha sou many strange things. Whan 
ha got book to too, tut wanted to tall 
tha ot)\ar Martians w)\at )ia saw. Th 
trouble was that ha couldn't remember 
tha strange noma tttat people on earth 
called things* Since you're ouch good 
detectives, let's aee if you can listen 
to hkirvin's clues and tell us what ha 'a 
talking about. " 

Read the first clue in Riddle //l: "Tha 
first thing Marvin aau was a great big 
red truck." Then call on a child to 
tell what he thinks Marvin saw. 

If the child answers correctly, praise 
him for being a good detective; proceed 
to Step 6. If the child gives an 
incorrect answer, tell him: "Ttiat's a 
good guess, but I don't think that's 
wfat Marvin is talking about. " 

You might first want to re-read the 
first clue; then give additional clues, 
one at a time, until someone guesses the 
correct answer. For example, in Riddle tfl t 
after re-reading the first clue ("The 
first thing Marvin saw was a great big 
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(The Mysterious Man from Mars, cont'd) 



red tiuek"), give an additional clue 
C'Xttod a ladder on it and alao a 
iiQae"). if still no one has guessed 
it correctly, give another clue ("4a 
it mnt down t)m street, a v§vy loid 
strange noim eons out of it"). 

6. Repeat the task, reading Tell the children about some other 
one clue at a time from places or objects that Marvin saw, 
each riddle. using each of the riddles. You might 

want to make up additional riddles; 
try to start with a general clue, 
then continue with mora specific 
clues until the riddle is correctly 
solved. Conclude the lesson by 
complimenting the children on being 
good detectives. 

LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY i 

- Give the children clues about characters in familiar fairy tales 
or nursery rhymea. Ask them co tell you who you arc describing. 

- Place a variety of objects in a bag (book, spoon, pencil, acissora, 
ball, rock, etc.). Call on one child to describe one of the items 
in the bag without telling the name of the item. Call on another 
child to identify the item, then let that second child describe one 
of the objects. 
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Martian Riddles 
tor 

mmcnw lesson 

The Mysterious Man from Mara 

Tlta first thing Marvin aaw waa a great big rod truck. '"Snas ia 
this?" Marvin tfiought, , , , It }\ad a ladder on it and aim a 
toes, . , , Aa it vent down tlie street, a very loud, strange 
noise wane out of it. (Fire truck) 

Marvin aaw anotter vehicle coming toward him, Thta one ma 
yellow and a lot of children were riding on it, . . . It finally 
stepped in front of a school. , . , 77» door opened and many 
children came cut folding bookbags and limahae, (School bus) 

Next Marvin walked into a big building that ted many tables, 
"\f)nt kind of place ia thia?" ha t)wught. People were sitting 
at t)w tablee ; tlmy were eating and drinking. , , . Other people 
were walking around carrying food to the tablee. . . . A few 
people wore big white aprone and were cooking lota of different 
kinda of food. (Restaurant) 

Tfuin Marvin walked into anotlier building. "How w)vere am I?" Jus 
tfiought. In thio building, people were puahing carta and 
putting different kinda of food in t/w carta. . . . One pan of 
thia building tod many vegetable a and finite; another part had 
cane piled up; atill another fad loavea of bread stacked on 
sMyes. , , , Some people lined up their carta while a peraon 
behind a counter took the food out and put it into brown paper 
bage. (Grocery store) 

Nest Marvin walked into gome big tanta. "Mnt kind of place ia 
thia?" he wondered. Inoida, ha saw tfve strangest-looking creatures: 
acme hod bright red noses and great big feet, some wore clothes 
that sparkled; one had a vary tall hat. . . . One person was 
leading an elephant around; another was riding a horse in a circle 
while another pereon was walking acrooo a thin rope. . . . Tlwrc 
were many different kinds of animals. (Circus) 

Just before Marvin went back to Mars, something strange that fa 
had never seen before came down from the sky. It was very cold 
and white and soft. Do you know what it was? . . . Some creatures 
were making balls out of it and throwing thm at each other. . , . 
There were some great big machines puahing it out of t)ie way. (Snow) 



i, invehtor row* we 

- Introduction to Inventor t#f«#ofi«* , , , . 
■ A Story About Wan the Inventor . . . . 

- T«4e»*ing Skill* for inventor lesson* , . 
IE. INVENTOR LESSONS 

- Inventing Different Uses (MODEL LESSON'S) 
• Inventing Reasons for Feelings , , , , . 

- Inventing Body Movements ........ 

- Inventing en Ending 

- Inventing Solutions to Probleo* , . , . 

- Shape Inventions . , , 

- Inventing Reasons for Sounds . 

- inventing Similarities and Differences . 

- Inventing a Vltche'a Stev * , 
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Introduction to Inventor lessons 

Inventor thinking is at the heart of creativity. It is similar to whet w* 
orten call &rainstorfflin9**«ceming up with many solutions or answers to a 
slnole WfUjon. In Inventor thinUng, there is no right answer, we went 
children to think of lots of resoenses and to feel free to express very 
unusoel or even Micky ideas, 

In order to encourage children's creativity, we need to £ush children for *s 
many ideas as they can give mi. Cven when they are *all thought out,* 
ash them to come up with just one wore idea. Often it is these later responses- 
when the brain Is forced to strain— that are the most creative, unique or 
Ingenious. At the sane time, while we challenge children to come up with more 
and still wore ideas, we let the* know by our words and body language that all 
Ideas are acceptable and will be valued. 

Ivan the Inventor symbol lies the kind of thinking that is used in these lessons. 
By Identifying with Ivan and putting on imaginary inventor's spectacles, the 
children can prepare themselves to be inventors. By mentioning Ivan and helping 
the children prepare to be inventors, you can let the children know what kind of 
thinking you are expecting during a given activity. 

Ivan has certain qualities that make him a very creative Inventor. He is 
good at thinking up lots of ideas*, he doesn't give up easily. Me pushes him- 
self for more ideas, and he Is especially proud of his strangest and most 
unexpected responses. Ivan is always ready to surprise people by seeing 
things In a new and different way. 

Children can learn to be more creative by practicing and by being challenged 
to produce a variety of answers to a single question. In a world that 
changes as Quickly as ours does, nothinq could on more helpful to a child 
than to be able to see things in a lot of different ways. By developing the 
creative ability of children, we help them to cope better with the challenges 
their lives will bring and to tap their own potential to solve problems in 
unique ways. 
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thinking* ttia nauM* i» Ivan* end he likes tn think *#p let* i#t* #M 1<ms #f 
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ideas end seeing thing* In a new way* im^t^r* male up thin** l Ml mf *ufpri*e 
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ERIC th *' Invoicing Job for anocher day* Aq 
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TEACHING SKILLS FOR INVENTOR LESSONS 




Skills 

1. Gather all necessary materials 
before beginning. 



2. Set activity up so all can see 
and hear. 



Present activity with interest 
and enthusiasm. 



Use a "buzz phrase" so children 
know what's expected of them. 



List all the ideas given on a 
large sheet of paper or on the 
chalkboard. 



Listen to and accept all thoughtful 
responses. 



7. Avoid making value judgments. 
Treat all responses equally. 



8. Pause , read back the list and 
ask for additional responses. 



Hints 

Have all items organized and ready 
to use: objects for brainstorming; 
chalkboard or chart paper for 
listing responses. 

Be sure there's adequate space for 
involvement and that potential 
distractions are removed. 

Use a varied and dramatic tone of 
voice. Children will pick up on 
your own interest and enthusiasm. 

Let the children know how they will 
be involved in the activity. 
"Today we're going to be inventors." 
Have the children put on their 
pretend inventor's spectacles. 

Show that each idea is important 
by writing it down for all to see. 
Repeat each idea as recorded in order 
to show the great variety of ideas given 
and to help generate new ones. 

Acknowledge all efforts. Phrases 
like "I can aee you've really 
thinking" and "That's an interesting 
idea" give attention to individual * 
effort. If it's unclear how a 
response relates to the problem, 
ask the child to explain. "That's 
an interesting idea. Tell us how 
it will help us solve our problem. " 

Present the creative thinking task 
in as objective a manner as possible. 
Avoid leading questions. The ideas 
should be the children's. 

Press for as many new and unusual 
ideas as possible. Even after all 
ideas seem exhausted, ask each to 
come up with one more idea. 
Phrases like "What's still another 
way to do ? " encourage greater 

thought and originality. 
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40 

(Teaching Skills for Inventor Lessons, Cont'd,) 



9. 



Skills 

Phrase questions in a different 
way to encourage additional 
responses. 



10. 



Ask for responses from a 
majority of the class. 



11. Ask for more information or 
detail about responses given. 



12. Summarize the class* s 
accomplishments. 



Hints 

Think of another way to ask the same 
question. Phrases like "Imagine 

yourself using at home or 

outdoors. In what ways would you 

use this ?" Give more 

information that will help stimulate 
new ideas. 

Involve as many children in the 
brainstorming as possible. Make 
eye contact with each and address 
specific individuals who rcny need 
it. "What* 8 a way you think you 
could use this , Ray?" 

Encourage children to offer as 
much detail as possible. Phrases 
like "Tell us a little more about 
that idea" and "Give us some more 
information." Ask children to think 
through their ideas more fully. 

Close the lesson by highlighting the 
group f s main accomplishments. 
"In this inventor activity we 
found out how many ways you could 

• " Acknowledge all inventor's 

efforts. "You've all worked hard 
at being inventors. Good work!" 
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MODEL INVENTOR LESSON 
Inventing Different Uses 



GOAL: 



To list a variety of uses for objects 
MATERIALS : 

- a familiar object (select on of the following: rope, material scrap, 
newspaper, shoebox, cellophane, pipe cleaner, egg carton) 

- chalkboard or chart paper, chalk or marker 

- paper, crayons or felt pens 
STEPS : 



1. Gather materials. 



2. Prepare children to be 
inventors. 



Have all items organized and ready to 
use. Select a familiar object to 
introduce. Have a chalkboard or chart 
paper nearby, 

I'm going to ask you to be inventors 
for this activity. What do I mean by 
that word? Pause for responses. 
Adapt children's responses when neces- 
sary.... A person who creates or thinks 
up ideas . . . Have everyone put on 
their pretend lab coat and take out 
their spectacles. 



3. Introduce the idea of 

inventing new uses for the 
obj ect . 



4. Write down ALL the ideas 
given. 



going to show you an object you f ve 
seen before. For this activity I 
want you to invent or think up dif- 
ferent ways to use this object — ways 
we might not have thought of before. 
This is the object. Hold up the ob- 
ject for all to see. 

Ok inventors, what are some ways to 

use this ? Tell me your 

ideas one at a time so we can hear 
everyone's idea. I'll write down the 
ideas you tell me so we can keep track 
of them. As each child offers an idea 
write it down on the chalkboard or 
chart paper so all can see. Accept 
all ideas especially unusual or M far 
out" ideas and treat each response 
equally. 
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(Inventing Different Uses, con't.) 



5. Read back the list and ask for After children have exhausted their ideas 

read back the list. Give attention to 
the wide variety of ideas given. These 
are all good ideas you've thought up. 
Push for additional ideas. Phrase the 
question in a different way to help gene- 
rate new ideas. What are still some other 
ways to use this ? Think about 

some things you could do with this 

at home, at school > playing outdoors. 
Allow time for additional responses. En* 
courage responses from a majority of the 
class. Add these new ideas to the list. 
When you've pressed for as many new ideas 
as possible, again read back the list. 

Acknowledge the hard work that went into 
the ideas given. All of these different 
ideas show what good inventors you are. 
Good work! 



6. Acknowledge all inventors 1 
efforts . 



Now we're going to play a second game 
using thee* ideas. I'll read you back 
the list again. Choose your favorite 
idea. Point to the list of responses. 
Don't tell us what it is. Think about 

how you would use the in 

that way. One at a time you can come up 
and pantomime or act out the idea without 
using words. We'll try and guess what 
the idea is. Allow time for as many to 
get involved as possible. 

A second variation for encouraging more 
detail is to ask children to pick their 
favorite idea to draw. Then ask each 
to tell you about his/her picture, en- 
couraging each to offer as much detail as 
possible. 

LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY; 



7. Ask for more information or 
detail. 



Introduce the activity a second time using an unfamiliar object (see suggestions 
under materials). I'm going to show you an object you haven r t seen or used 
before. You will have to be inventors and think up possible ideas for using 
this object. Hold up an unfamiliar object such as a seam ripper, nut- 
cracker, or corkscrew. Continue using above steps. 
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INVENTOR LESSON 
Inventing Reasons for Feelings 



GOALS: 



To list a variety of situations that are associated with different emotions. 
MATERIALS ; 

- Pictures of people showing a range of emotions (pictures are included 
following the lesson) . 

- Chalkboard or chart paper; chalk or pen. 

- Paper, crayons or felt pens for each child. 



STEPS: 



Gather materials. 



Have the emotion pictures, a chalkboard, paper 
and crayons within reach. 



Prepare the children to 
be inventors. 



I'm going to ask you to be inventors for this 
activity. What does it mean to be an inventor? 
Remember our story about Ivan the Inventor . . . 
pause for responses. Add to or adapt the children's 
answers if necessary. An inventor is someone who 

creates or thinks up ideas Let's get ready to 

be inventors. Put on your inventor's spectacles. 
Pantomine putting on spectacles. 



3. Introduce the idea of 
inventing reasons for 
feelings. 



This activity has to do with feelings. I'll 
show you a picture of someone having a certain 
feeling. After we decide what the feeling is, 
I want you to invent or think up reasons why 
the person is having that feeling. Hold up the 
first picture. Decide as a group what feeling is 
shown. What are all the things that might have 
happened to make this person (angry) ? Tell 
me as much as you can about the reasons why. 



eric 



Write down all the ideas Tell me your ideas one at a time so we can hear 
Siven. everyone's idea. I'll write down the ideas 

you tell me so we can keep track of them. 
As each child offers an idea write it down on 
the chalkboard or chart paper so all can see. 
Accept all ideas especially unusual or "far~out M 
ideas. Treat each response equally. 
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5. Read back the list After the children have exhausted their ideas, 

and ask for more ideas* read back the list. Give attention to the wide 

variety of ideas given and press for additional 
ideas. These are all good ideas. How I want 
you to try to come up with still more reasons 
why this person will be (angry) . Think about 
times you've been (angry ) or people you've 
known who have gotten (angry ). What happened 
to make them (angry )? Allow time for additional 
responses. Encourage responses from a majority 
of the class. Add these new ideas. to the list. 
When you've pushed for as many new ideas as 
possible, again read back the list. 



6. Acknowledge all inventors ' Give attention to the hard work that went into 
efforts. the ideas given. All of these different reasons 

for feelings show what good inventors you are. 
Good work! 



7. Ask for more information Repeat the same process for a second picture* 

or detail. This time you may want to have each child draw 

what happened to make the person feel (happy) • 
When finished ask each to talk about the idea in 
his/her picture. Encourage children to offer 
as much information as possible. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY 

- Introduce another feeling picture. This time ask the children to offer ideas 
about what the person did after feeling ( scared) . tfnr>t are all the things this 
person might do after feeling (scared )? Continue using the above steps. 
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INVENTOR LESSON: 
Inventing Reasons for Feelings 

Emotion Picture: 
ANGER 



BOHST Project 
University of Illinois 
1984-85 



INVENTOR LESSON: 
Inventing Reasons for Feelings 



Eoocion Picture: 
SAD 

BOHST Project 
University of Illinois 
1984-85 



IN-VESTOR LESSON: 
Inventing Reasons for Feelings 



Esotlon Picture: 
SCARED 

BQHST Project 
University of Illinois 
1984-85 



INVENTOR U$$®li 
Inventing %a$§m§ ;*»r rulings 



E^fcotion Picture: 
HAPPY 




HOHST Prajecc 
University Illinois 



INVENTOR LESSON 



Inventing Body Movements 



GOAL ; 

To list a variety of movements using body parts 
MATERIALS : 

- chalkboard or chart paper; chalk or pen 

- a table that will lie on its side 

- sheet 

- clothesline and clothespins 
STEPS: 



1. Gather materials. 



2. Prepare children to be 
inventors. 



3. Introduce the idea of 
inventing body movement. 



4. Write down all the 
ideas given. 



Have the table nearby, the sheet ready to 
be suspended, and the chalkboard within 
reach* 

I'm going to ask you to be inventors for 
this activity. What do I mean by that 
word? Remember our story about the 
inventor s Ivan? Pause for responses. 
Add to or adapt the children's answers 
if necessary. An inventor is someone 
who creates or thinks up ideas. . • . 
Let's get ready to be inventors. Put 
on your spectacles. Pantomime putting on 
spectacles. 

This activity has to do with body movements, 
I'll tell you a body part. I want you to 
invent or think up as many different 
movements as you can using that body part. 
Let's try our ( hands) first. What are 
some movements you could make just using 
your hands? 

You may want to draw a picture clue or 
write "hands" at the top of your chalkboard 
or paper (for example: hands ). 
Show me your movement ideas one at a time 
so everyone will Jiave a chance to jea them. 
I'll write down each idea you give me so 
we can keep track of them. So what are 
some ways to move using only your hands? 
As each child offers an idea, write it 
down for all to see. Accept all ideas, 



Inventing Body Movements 



5. Road back the list and 
ask for more Ideas. 



6. Acknowledge all 
Inventors 1 efforts. 

7. Repeat the process. 



8. Vary the involvement 
with body movements. 



especially unusual or "Car-out" ones. 
Treat oach response equally. 

After tl>3 group seems to have run out of 
ideas, read back the list. Acknowledge 
the wide variety of ideas given, then ask 
for even more ideas. Thaea are all 
interacting hand movomento. Now I want 
you to think up even more waya to move 
your hands . Hold up your own hands. 
What are aomc wayo to move theoe hando? 
Add any new ideas to the list. When you 
feel the children have exhausted their ideas, 
again read back the list. 

Xou've invented a great number of Jiand 
movements. Good work/ 

Introduce a second body part (feet, head, 
hips, knees) and follow the same steps 
as above. 

Use the list of body movements generated 
by the class to play the movement game, 
"Everybody Do This" (see the melody below) . 
The children take turns as leader. The 
leader can select a body movement from the 
list or make up a new one for the rest to 
follow. 
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LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY : 

- Tell the children that they will be doing a different type of inventing 
using body movements. Turn a table on its side and have children take 
turns kneeling behind it. Showing only their hands, have them pantomime 
an action. Those watching can take turns guessing what is being 
pantomimed. The teacher should go first to demonstrate pantomiming hand 
motions. Suggested hand actions include washing hands, playing the piano, 
trimming fingernails, sawing wood, sewing, pouring a cup of juice, building 
a tower of blocks. 

- Follow the same procedure using feet movements. Have children stand 
behind a suspended sheet and pantomime actions using only their feet. 
The teacher should go first to demonstrate. Suggested feet actions 
include playing hopscotch t dancing ballet t jogging, walking on hat sand, 
skating f tiptoeing. 
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INVENTOR LESSON 
Inventing an Ending 



GOAL: 



To create an ending to a fictional story 
MATERIALS ; 

- Chalkboard or chart paper; chalk or pen 

- Paper, crayons or felt pens 




STEPS ; 

1. Gather materials. 



2. Prepare children to be in- 
ventors. 



3. Introduce the idea of 
inventing an ending. 



4. Write down all the ideas given. 



ERIC 



Have the chalk board or chart paper 
ana crayons for each child within 
eaay reach, 

We 're going to be inventors for this 
activity. Remember our etory about 
Ivan The Inventor and the meaning of 
that word "inventor"? Pause for re- 
sponses. An inventor is someone who 
oreates or thinks up ideas. . . Let's 
put on our inventor's spectacles so 
that we're ready for this activity. 
Pantomime action with the class. 

I'm going to tell you a short story 
about an astronaut. Have someone 
in the group explain the meaning of 
that word, astronaut. Adapt the re- 
sponse if needed. Someone who travels 
in space... I will tell you the be- 
ginning of the story but I need each of 
you to invent an ending. Are you 
ready > inventors? 

Once there was an astronaut who was 
sent on a special space mission. During 
the flight the astronaut discovers that 
the spaceship's computer has gone out. 
She must make an emergency landing. The 
astronaut lands on a planet she has 
never heard of or been to before. What 
does she do? 



Have your chalkboard or chart paper 
ready. You may want to put a heading 
at the top vith a picture clue (for 
example: What will the astronaut do? 
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(Inventing an ending, con't.) 



5, Read back tho list and ask 
for more Ideas. 



6. Acknowledge all inventors 1 
efforts . 

7. Ask for more information or 
detail. 



Think about soma poaaibte Qndtnga to 
that story. Wian you ham m ending in 
mind, I'll write it down so wq can kaop 
a record of your ideas, So what do you 
think that aotronaut did after landing 
on that strange planet? Encourage 
responses from as many children as 
possible. Write dovn each idea. Pick 
out the main point of each child's 
ending to write down so that you're only 
writing short phrases for each Idea, 
(example: repaired the computer; sent 
a message back to earth; went exploring, 
etc.)- Accept all ideas and treat each 
equally. 

When the class seems to be out of endings, 
read back the list. Acknowledge the wide 
variety and push for more ideas. You've 
thought up some good endings to our story. 
Now think some move. What alee could 
that aotronaut have done? Miat would you 
have done if you were in her place? Allow 
time for additional endings and add these 
to the list. When the group is finished 
suggesting endings, read back the entire 
list once more. 

You've suggested some interesting endinge 
to our astronaut story. 

To extend children's involvement you may 
want to ask them to draw what they think 
the astronaut did on that planet. They 
can use the list they generated and pick 
their favorite ending or they can invent 
still another ending. Ask each to then 
tell you about his/her picture, encouraging 
each to offer as much detail as possible. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY ; 

- Review the astronaut story activity with the class. Tell them that you have some 
more information about that astronaut. Remember our astronaut who was forced 
to make an emergency landing? Well she tried and tried to repair the rocket- 
ship, but just couldn't. So she decided that she was going to have to make 
this planet her home. The astronaut built herself a little clay hut to live 
in. She figured out how to make meals out of the strange plants she found 
Even though she was all alone % the astronaut felt very happy on this new planet. 
Then one day she discovered that the ship's computer was working again. 
What does the astronaUt decide to do? Ask the class to invent an ending to 
this story. They may want to draw their ideas on paper. Ask each to tell 
you about his/her picture. Encourage each child to give you as much detail 
as possible. 
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INVENTOR LESSON 
Inventing Solutions to Problems 



GOAL j 



To generate possible solutions to evoryday problems 
MATERIALS : 

- Chalkboard or chart paper, marker or pen 

- Paper, crayons or felt pens 

STEPS i 

1. Gather materials. 




2. 



Prepare children to be 
inventors . 



3. 



Introduce the idea of 
inventing solutions to prob- 
lems. 



A. 



Write down all the ideas 
given. 



5. 



Read back the list and 
ask for more ideas. 
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Have your chalkboard ready to use and 
paper, crayons or felt-tip pens within 
roach* 

We're going to do some inventing for 
thio activity. Remember Ivan and what 
it means to invent? Pause for responses. 
Adapt children's responses if needed. 
To invent ie to areata or think up ideas... 
Let'e put on our inventor's spectacles. 
Pretend to put on spectacles. 

Today you're going to be inventing ways 
to solve problema. I'm going to tell 
you what the problem is and I want you 
to think of ae many waya ae you can to 
solve that problem. OK, here'e the prob- 
lem. Let 'o say that ycu have to oarry 
20 apples to school for snack, but there 
are no paper bags. I/hat else could you 
use to carry all those apples? 

Have your chalkboard or chart paper ready. 
Tell me your ideas one at a time so we 
can hear everyone's idea. I'll write 
them down so we can keep track of the pos- 
sible ways to solve this problem. How 
else could you carry those apples to 
school? Encourage responses' from the 
majority of the class. Write down each 
idea given. Accept all ideas and treat 
each response equally. 

When the children seem to have run out of 
ideas, read their list back to them. Ack- 
nowledge the large numbers of different 
ideas invented and then push for still 
more ideas. You 9 re thought up some in- 
teresting ways to solve this problem. :iow 
keep thinking. What else would you do 
if you had to get those apples to school? 
Allow time for more ideas and again write 
down each response. When the group has 
stopped giving ideas read the list one more time, 



(Inventing Solutions to Problems, con't.) 



6. 



Acknowledge all inventors 
efforts. 



Yqu'vq aome up with toto of uaya to zoIvq 
thio pvohlm. Good wovkt 



7. 



Aak for mora information or 
detail. 



To extend children* a involvement you may 
want to ask them to draw their solution 
to the problem. Shaw me on papev w)\at 
you would do if thin happened to you, 
Ask each child to toll you about his/her 
picture. Encourage each to offer as much 
detail as possible. Writ© the children's 
descriptions of their pictures on their 
papers • 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY ; 

- Repeat the activity above using a second problem situation . S«*l§et one from 
the following: 

a) You need to reach a book on a shelf Just over your head. What 
could you use? 

b) You need to move water from one tub to another. How could you do it? 

c) You're leaving school on a cold, wintry day, but notice your jacket 
is missing. What could you do to stay warm? 

d) You 1 re building a long bridge of blocks. You want to keep track of 
how long it is, but you don't have a ruler. How else could you measure 



it? 
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INVENTOR LESSON 
Shape Inventions 




GOAL i 

To Hat a variety of objects that have certain geometric ahapea, 
MATERIALS; 

- Urge geometric shapes Bade from a heavy material (^aboard, heavy 
construction paper, cardboard). vtas»o*ra, neavy 

' Shape ahoet8 for each <•« the sample Shape Sheet at the end of thii lesson) 

- Envelopes with smeller cut out shapes for each child. 

- Chalkboard on chart paper; chalk and pan. 

- Paper, crayons or felt pens for each child 



STEPS ; 

I. Gather materials. 



2. Prepare children to be 
inventors. 



3. Introduce the idea of 
shape inventions. 



Have the chalkboard and large shapes within reach. 
Have the Shape Sheets and envelopes prepared. 

I'll need you to do a kind of inventing for this 
aatvvvty. Do you remember what it means to invent? 
Pause for responses and adapt them if necessary. 

To invent is to areata or think up ideas 

Let's put our inventor's spectacles on. Pantomine 
putting on spectacles. 

For this activity, I'm going to ask you to invent 
or areata as many objects as you can that have a 
certain shape. I'll hold up a shape, look at it 
closely and see how many things you can think 
that have that shape. Select one shape. Hold it 
up against a background with a contrasting color 
so that it's easy to see ( square) is underlined 
and in parenthesis. Have the group identify the 
shape. What are acme things that jould have this 
(square) shape? 
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Wi'lti down ill the id§a§ 
given. 



5. Head back the Hut and ask for 
tnor§ ideas. 



6. Acknowledge all inventors 1 
efforts* 



7* Repeat the process. 



8. Ask for more information 
or detail . 



Have your chalkboard or chart papsr ready. 
You may want a h§adin« andpictura kim at 
thu top (example? square Q ). Tall m~ 
your id#aa one at a time so I oan u)Hte than 
down* T)\at way we $m keep tra&k of all your 
Ideas, Writs down each response ao all can sa§_ 
accept all answers especially unusual or "Car-out 
ideaa. Treat each equally* Encourage the 
majority of the class to offer responses. 

After the class has exhausted their shape ideas 
read their list back to them: point out the 
great number of ideas given. Press for still 
more ideas. You've given r<e lout of vety differ 
objeota tluxt have that (square) ahape. Don't 
atop now. Think hard and trj/ to com up uith 
Qome mox*g ideas* Allow time for more ideas 
and add these to the list* When the children 
are out of ideas, read their list back again. 

A lot of thought vent into thU Hat. You've 
aome up uith a good number of zhin$& t)\at have 
a ( aguare) ahape. Good work! 

Follow the same steps using a second geometric 
shape (circle, rectangle, triangle, diamond, 
etc.) . 



To extend children 9 s involvement you may want t 
give them a Shape Sheet with a shape printed on 
several times* CSce the sample Shape Sheet at the 
end of this lesson). You can use a third shape 
use one already discussed as a group* Ask each 
draw a different idea on each shape. Children 
can use ideas from the list they came up with or 
they can invent new ideas. Ask each child to te 
you about his/her drawings* Encourage children 
to include as much detail as possible and to be 
really inventive. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 

- Tell the class that they will be doing a different kind of inventing using shapes. 
Give each child an envelope with an assortment of cut out shapes (4-7 shapes in 
each envelope). Ask them to come up with as many different pictures as they can 
using the shapes from their envelopes. Have each child tell you about his/her 
ideas and write them down on an individual list for that child to see. 
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Square Shape Sheet 

d variety, substitute any simple shap< 
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INVENTOR LFJ§3N 
Inventing Reasons for Sounds 



COAL 1 




To generate possible reasons (sources) for a sound 
MATERIALS i 

- Chalkboard or chart paperj chalk or pen 

- Sound makers (such as the following: woodblock-knocking sound; bells- 
ringing sound; cup and pitcher of water— water pouring sound; sandpaper- 
scratching sound; sipper— sipping sound; newspaper— tearing sound; 
kitchen timer— ticking sound). 

- Room divider to stand behind while making the above sounds. 
STEPS: 



1. Gather materials. 



2. Prepare children to be In- 
ventors. 



3. 



Introduce the Idea of 
Inventing reasons for sounds. 



4. 



Write down all the Ideas 
given. 



Have the chalkboard or chart paper within 
reach. Have the divider set up with the 
sound oakers hidden behind it. 

Uu'ra going to be inventory for thia 
activity. Senwzbw uhat an inventor 4*49? 
Wliat did our friend Ivan the Inventor 
do? Pause for responses and adapt if 
needed. Ho created or thought up ideas . 
. . . Put your inventor' a apeataalea on. 
Pretend to put on spectacles. 

3eaidea inventitig, you're going to do aor.e 
pretending and listening to aounda in 
this activity, let 'a pretend that you're 
at ( home ; and you hear thia aound. 
Make a ( scratching sound ) behind the 
divider so the children hear the sound but 
do not see you oako it. What ore acte 
thinga that might nake thai aound? 
Really do aome inventing here. Think 
up all the things you can that could 
nake that aound. And renenter, -e 're 
pretending to be at ( home) . 

Have your chalkboard or chart paper 
ready. I'll vrite devn each idea y;u 
tell r.e. That 'Jay ve can keep track if 
all your ideaa. So if you vera at ( h^ne) . 
•Jhat could be making thia aound? Repeat 
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Inventing Reasons for Sound 



St Bead back the lUt and 
ask for mora ideas. 



6. Acknowledge all 
inventor 1 ! efforts, 

7. Repeat the process. 



the sound and do so a§ aft#ri as n#^il#4 « 
Write dawn each idea given* encourage 
responses froa as uny children as 
passible Accept all ideas, especially 
unusual or M far-e«t M ida^i> , Treat 
each idea equally. 

When the i*roup Me stepped ftivinij yau 
ideas, read their list back to thess, 
/te*^ idem y<tu u Js given +*e so 

far • , , ten 9 ve t faugh z up a ?0#<i 
nupj^r 0/ different reasons for this 
&&und* Keep going, Vhat else might 
nake this sound? Really imagine yourself 
it your ( hm&h Her&'s rfw »om£' vgain.' 
K*peat iaandt Vhsi oould be making it? 
Allow eta* for additional ideas and 
add these to the list. When the class 
hag exhausted their idea*, read the lift 
back to thea again, 

tou 've some up vith lots of interacting 
reasons far our sound. Ccod Mark! 



Follow the moo steps above 9 using 
second place (school, atore, fare) 
a second sound (knocking, ringing, 
pouring, zipping, tearing, ticking). 



a 

and 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



• Tell the class that they're going to play a different kind of gaae 
Inventing sounds, IS going to ask you to $r«und agaln M only this 



in the voods 



you 9 re at a (basketball $cne m . . r _ 
in a restaurant, at ' the HrJuTTat tfie oountl fairf . 



aft a g^ggptng 



, — , f * . :-- ^ — , —--3-,, - r^ii *v t/i5 aouni* 

/:<?ar tn«r«« Write down each idea and encourage as oany ideas Croc? 
each child se you can. 
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INVENTOR MU0H 
Inventing SietiUrUifs and Differences 



COAL j 




To Use similarities and differences between Individuals 
MATERIALS t 

" Chalkboard or chart paper} chalk or pen 
STEPS t 



l» Gather materials. 

2. Prepare children to 
he Inventor* 



3. Introduce the Idea 
of inventing simi- 
larities and differ- 
ence*. 



4. 



5. 



Write down all the 
ideas given. 



Read back the list 
and ask for oorc 
ideas. 



Have a chalkboard visible and within reach. 

We'll need to he inventors for thi§ nativity, 

f/fc-at does m inventor do? Remember Ivan? u%u 

did he do? Pause for responses. Add to or 

adapt children's responses if needed. He erected 

or thought up ideas... 1st 'a get ready to do 

erne inventing. Let'; put on cur inventor's epeatoaUa, 

PantoHioe action with the class. 

He'll need to do some careful observing or looking 
at people in this activity. I'm going to ask 
you to look for my a in whioh people ore 0%e s<s!^e 
and my a in uhioh they are different. I'm going 
to have two of you oome up at a time. The rest 
of we will first invent or think up ways in 
vhioh the wo are alike. 

Select two chlldrer tc cone up in front of the 
group,£et'e look zUaaly at (Terr : /) and 
(Chris) . Vhat makes then alike? What is 
the sane about them? Tell me your ideas one at a 
time so we oan hear everyone's idea. I will 
urite down each idea you give me so we oan keep 
traek of them. Encourage responses froo as nany 
children as possible. As each child suggests a 
similarity write It down for all to see. Accept 
all Ideas and treat each reaponse equally. 

After the group seems to have run out of similarities 
read back their list. You've rtven re lots of warns 
in which (Terrj) and (Chris) are alike. Ucv see " 
if you oan oone up with still more ways. In what 
ways do (Tern*) and (Chris) look or sot alike? 
Allow doe for additional responses and add these 
to the list. When the children seea to have run 
out of Ideas, read back the list once oore. 
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OnvtfftUftjg gtaU*rlti**, can 1 !.) 



fekmvl*4%* fill itw*nt*nV 



7 ♦ R$p*4l th* prae*$*« 



ft » Vary ths Snv*ii v«m**ru . * 



foilciW tUts 4t«ip$ Mb tog 4 $$epftij 

pair fif children, Include **a n*ny p4*r* 
**f children 4* Urn* wtn allaw, 

When ym* f«*«»l ch«tt th«? group Mi ***rfc#d 
at inventing HaiUr Ultft long en&ugh, 
vary the tnvolv*a*ni by asking children 
co invent ways in which two children 

ara diffarant, DHUlmju* using th* £$»a 
step* 4$ 4h*>v*, 



USRQNS FOR ANOTHER ftAYt 



ttepaat the abava proea** tj( looking for al»iUrtU«s 4 mi dif f «?r*n<«** using 
chra<9 different Individuals at 4 tla*. 
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Inventing 4 ViuM*' 



hi 



U list an «tMrc*Mic *f Ingredient* th*t .h.«#H «« ima « , 1? , !8S . > lcW , f> 

Ch*IMM>Srd *>r paper* «Sffc«r af |»en, 




infill 

1. Gather arterial*, 

2. t>r«tp4F# children t» {*< 
inventors. 



3. Introduce the Idea of invent, 
ing a witches* stew. 



Mav«j your chalkboard a r chari paper , e4 4y Cf , a 

«%n ih.it «$mf 

/WMMtdr? Allow Urn fer response. 
4,1 «*w<wwr <^«3i^ #1* tfcin*j ^ ^34. ,Ut*4 

*p*»e**Z*». Pantonine the action with the eiass, 




" ^ K?^^ vt ^«* -V* $a w^t tip 

*yt*f#imi§ zhsKiU U> Swmi think up th* kinds 
ft ****** ™$r4<iUnU -,c-u think should so ints " 

t-'-«3t dt«?U. * 



4, 



5. 



Write down 411 the ideas 
given. 



Read back the list and ask 
for ©ore Ideas, 
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Vdu w<, «t *® put * heading with a picture slue 
at the tap of y^ur chalkboard ar chart paper. 
(eK4j»le: Mean and Terrible Witches* Stew). 

J=2f& fcWn fron Jwtw ssw* /jr inarsdUnu 

I ) fr* «»r neon and urrtbU uitthis 9 sttv 
v -— < *f U *v. JT*n isw #^ ^9 

IT^Tf* 9t ' Mn * a *^ uU int9 * **** **« ?*™ 

ptopi* into nten, urrteU uiiste*. Think *bs-*% U, 
As each child suggests an ingredient write it down for 
all to see. Accept all ideas even unusual or 
wacky ones. Treat each response equally and try to 
get ideas iron th* majority of the class. 

When the class seeas to have exhausted their ideas, 
read back their list of ingredients. Give attention 
to the wide variety of ideas. Press for additional 
ideas. I need z# get ssm9 i*ar*M*ni ideas 
j f**** 91 * Is^re all trttaha. ?*u need 

iml&te M zks n^^ssary ingredients t& wake zke 

C3 



stew just right. Just right to turn people into ■ 
mean and terrible witches. What are some other 
ingredients to include? Allow time for more Ideal 
and add these to the list. When the children havl 
stopped giving ideas, read back the list once more 



6. Acknowledge all inventors 1 I think the stew will be perfect. You've 

efforts* invented some interesting ingredients for 

a very good stew. It will really do the trick! 
Good thinking! 



7. Repeat the process. 



follow the same steps only this time tell the 
cla s that they need to make a witches 1 stew 
that will turn people who eat it into kind and 
wonderful witches. What would these ingredients 
be? 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY 

- Tell the children that they're going to play a similar witches 1 stew game. This 
witches 1 stew however is a magic stew. It's magic because when eaten it will 
let the people turn into anything they want;. Have individuals, sample the .magic 
stew and role play or act out what they've become, while the rest of the group 
tries to guess what it is. 
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INVENTOR LESSON 
Inventing Solutions to Conflict 



GOAL: 



To list possible solutions to conflict situations. 
MATERIALS ; 

- Chalkboard or chart paper; chalk or pen 

- 2-3 Hand puppets 
STEPS: 




1. Gather materials. 



Have chalkboard and hand puppets within reach. 



2. Prepare the children 
to be inventors. 



You'll need to be inventors for this activity. 
Remember our story about Ivan the Inventor? What 
does an inventor do? Allow time for responses 
and adapt if necessary. An inventor is someone 
who creates or thinks up ideas. Like Ivan, let's 
put on our inventor's spectacles. Pretend to put 
on spectacles. 



. Introduce the idea of I'm going to ask you to invent different ways to 

inventing solutions. solve problems that people might have with each other. 

I'll tell you what the problem is. You think up possible 
ways to settle the problem. 

Pretend you're building with some very large blocks, 
you've made a great spaceship that has room for one 
astronaut pilot. Your friend comes along and says 
he wants to fly the ship or else he won't play. What 
would you do? What are some ways to settle the 
problem? 



4. Write d'ovn all the I'll write down each idea you tell me. On your 

ideas given . chalkboard or paper write down each response so 

all can see. Pick out the main point of each 
child's solution so that you're only writing short 
phrases for each idea. Some ideas might be: build 
a second ship; tell a friend to come back later; 
have a friend send messages on the radio from earth. 
Accept all ideas especially unusual for "far-out" 
ideas. Treat each equally. 
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5. Read back the list 
and ask for more 
ideas . 



When the group has stopped giving you solutions, read 
over their list aloud. Point out the number of 
solutions invented and encourage more ideas* Keep 
working on it. How else might you deal with that 
problem? What are some more different solutions? 
When the class has exhausted their ideas, read back 
their entire list once more. 



6. Acknowledge all 
inventor's efforts 



You've invented some interesting ways to settle that 
problem. Good thinking. 



7. Repeat the process. 



Introduce a second problem situation. Pretend 
you're eating snacks at school. The person next 
to you gets up and spills your juice all over. You 
then find out that all the juice is gone. What would 
you do? What are the different ways you might deal 
with that problem? Follow the same procedure as 
above. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



- Introduce a third conflict situation with hand puppets. Present the problem 
to the children by acting out the first character with a puppet. Then one at 
a time have the children come up and suggest solutions with the second hand 
puppet. Situation: One child, Joe, is playing outdoors in the sandbox 
building the biggest sand castle ever using the school's pail and shovel. 
Joe goes inside for a few minutes. When he comes out he finds Jill using 
the pail and shovel. He asks for it back, but Jill says it's hers because 
Joe left. What could he do? 
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INVENTOR LESSON 
Inventing Ways To Move 



GOAL: 



To move your body or an object across the floor in a variety of ways. 
MATERIALS: 

- Chalkboard or chart paper ; chalk or pen 

- One large bouncing ball 

- One large cardboard box 

STEPS: 




1. Gather materials, 



Have the chalkboard, ball and box within reach, 



2. Prepare children 
to be inventors. 



You're going to do som inventing for this activity. 
Remember what that means? Think back to our story 
about Ivan the Inventor, what did he do? Pause for 
responses. Adapt children's answers if needed. 
He created or thought up ideas... Let's get ready 
to do that. Put on your inventors spectacles. 
Pantonine putting on spectacles. 



Introduce the idea 
of inventing ways 
Lo move. 



Let 9 8 see how many different ways you can move your 
body and this ball (hold the ball) across the floor 

from to . Desiginate convenient 

beginning and ending points in your group area, 
(for ecample: from the edge of the rug to the other; 
from a bookshelf to the piano; from one table to 
another; from the wall to the chair, etc.) 

You're going to really love to do some inventing 
here in order to come up with many different ways 
to move. 




Write down all the You may want to put a heading and picture 

ideas given . c i Ue at the top of your chalkboard or paper 

(For example: body and ball ^ <B> ). 

Think about the ways to rnove your body along wivh 

this ball fro m to m we'll take 

turns showing our ideas zo~everyone else. 1 9 11 
write down the ideas you show me so we can keep 
track of them. You may want to go first in order 
to introduce the idea of moving with the ball. 
Some suggested ways to move include: walking while 
bouncing the ball; walking while kicking the ball 
lightly; walking and holding the ball on your head; 
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twirling while holding the ball; hopping 
while holding the ball behind you; etc. 
As each child shows the group his/her idea 
write down the main action for all to see. 
Encourage involvement from as many children 
as possible. Accept all ideas especially 
unusual or "far-out" ideas. Treat each 
equally. 



When the class seems to be out of movement 
ideas read back their list. Give attention 
to the great number of different ideas. Push 
for even more ideas. These are all good ideas. 
Don't stop now. What are some other ways you 
might move the ball? Be inventive now. Pause 
for new ideas and add these to the list. When 
you feel the group has run out of movement ideas, 
read back their list once more. 



. Acknowledge all inventors 1 You've thought up some unusual ways to move. 
efforts . Good work! 



Repeat the activity a second time asking the class ' 
to invent ways that a pair of children and a ball 

could move across the floor from to J 

Again you may want to go first to introduce the | 
idea. Using a volunteer from the group demonstrate 
one possible idea. Here's just a few ideas to i 
get you started: walk stomach to stomach with 1 
the ball between you; walk facing each other tossing 
the ball back and forth; link together like a 
train with the front person holding the ball; I 
walk back to back holding the ball between you. ■ 



Repeat the above procedure using a large cardboard box instead of the ball. 
Ask, ftyw many different ways can a person and a box move together. Get the 
children started by going first. Some possible movements are: Pushing the 
box with your head; getting in the box and "hopping" it along; carrying the 
box on your head, etc. 

Again repeat the procedure above this time asking, How rranu ways can vwo 
people and a box move together? Some possible movements are: "two people 
holding the box between them ; one person pushing another in the box; 
two people walking with one leg each in the box; and two people kneeling 
behind the box pushing* 



5. Read back the list and 
ask for more ideas. 



7. Repeat the process . 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY 
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Incroduction to the Judge Lessons 



The kind of thinking that a judge uses involves the process of evaluation — of 
selecting between several options using a specific set of considerations. All of 
us are involved in this kind of judging process everyday whether it be selecting the 
right candidate for a job or deciding what to wear to work. We have a number 
of choices among which we want to select the best one, and we use considerations in 
making our choice. For instance, we may choose a food for supper based on how 
expensive and how healthy it is or we may choose a friend based on how loyal and 
how entertaining she is. Considerations help us eliminate some choices while 
selecting others for further evaluation. 

In order to help children develop skills in judging, we need to help them under- 
stand what is meant by a consideration and how to use one in making a selection. 
Consideration is a long word for children to learn, but it is the best word for 
an idea which they learn to understand through participating in these activities. 
We want children to learn to make selections that are not simply '>a ed on personal 
whim — likes and dislikes — but based instead on the careful application of a set 
of considerations. For example, when choosing a pet, we want children to 
choose the best option based on considerations such as size, temperament, and 
cost, not just because they happen to like monkeys. 

Julius the Judge symbolizes the kind of thinking that is used in these lessons. By 
identifying with Julius and by placing their pretend pencils to their brows, the 
children can prepare themselves to think in this special way* By mentioning Julius 
and reminding them of the way in which he makes judgments, you can let the children 
know the kind of thinking that is expected of them when they are participating 
in these activities. 

Julius has certain qualities that make him a very fair and impartial judge. 
He is very strict with himself about sticking to the letter of the law: Once 
a consideration has been stated, Julius will use it in his judging process. 
Julius does not allow himself simply to be influenced by his own likes and 
dislikes. He always uses the considerations that have been set forth to select 
the very best solution to the problem. 

Children can learn to improve their judgment skills through practicing evaluative 
thinking. This kind of clear Handedness will be helpful to them in many situations 
throughout their lives, even if they don't decide to become lawyers. We are frequently 
concerned about the good judgment of children, adolescents, and adults whether 
they are choosing friends, snacks, or political candidates. We serve children and 
society well by preparing people to use a deliberate and thoughtful process in 
making judgments. 
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A STORY ABOUT JULIUS THE JUDGE 



Today I d like you to meet my friend Julius. Julius is a judge, meaning 
that he is very good at making decisions. People cone to talk to Julius when 
they have to decide something and are havinfc trouble making up their minds. 
When Julius gets ready to make a decision, he raises his pencil to his brow and 
asks the question: "What are the considerations?" Can you say the word 
considerations? Considerations are the things he has to keep in mind when he 
makes a decision. Now let's all try raising our imaginary pencils to our brows 
and asking Julius's question. (DEMONSTRATE AND HAVE CHILDREN TRY THE MOTION 
WHILE ASKING THE QUESTION.) wnwn 

One day, two sisters came to Julius the Judge to help them settle an 
argument. They were choosing a gift for their mother's birthday, and they 
could not agree on what to get. When they came into Julius's Court, which is 
where a Judge works, they were both yelling at each other and waving a long 
list of .deas. Julius listened to thea argue awhile, and then he pounded his 
Judge s mallet and told them very sternly: "Silence in the court." Both of 
the sisters stopped talking and turned to Julius. "It seems to me that you 
two girls have a decision you need help with. You want to buy one gift, and 
you have lots of ideas to choose among. I am a judge," he said proudly, "and 
I can figure out a fair and just solution. Are you ready?" 

"Oh, yes," said the sisters together. Julius raised his pencil to his 
brow and asked his question: "What are the considerations?" Julius stated the 
considerations: First of all, you only have $1.50. Second, your mother would 
like something that she can wear. Third, her favorite colors are orange and 
purple. Now looking at your ideas, I only see three that meet all of these 
considerations: the purple scarf, the orange stockings, and the purple barrette. 
Do you two ladies have any more considerations?" "Yes." they said together, 
our mother is bald and can't use a barrette." 

"Well, then," said Julius the Judge, "your decision is clear. Buy the 
scarf or the stockings. Case dismissed." Julius banged his mallet and the 
two girls left the court to go shopping for a purple scarf or a pair of orange 
stockings. 
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TEACHING SKILLS FOR JUDGE LESSONS 



Skills 



!• Gather all necessary materials 
before beginning. 

2. Set the activity up so all can 
see and hear* 



3. Present the activity with 
interest and enthusiasm. 



4. Use a "buzz phrase" so the 

children know what's expected 
of them. 



Introduce the situation to be 
evaluated. 



Present considerations one 
at a tine. 



Ask the children to explain 
their choices. 



8. Accept all explanations. 
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Hints 

Have all it etas called for In the 
activity within easy reach. 

Be sure there 9 s adequate space for 
involvement and that potential 
distractions are removed* 

Use a varied and dr ana tic tone of 
voice. Sound convincing in your 
presentation and the children will 
pick up on your interest and 
enthusiasm. You may want to 
encourage the children to sit up 
straight like a judge. 

Lot the children know right away 
how they will be involved in the 
activity. Today we're going to 
be judges. Everyone put your 
pencil to your brow* 

Give the necessary background 
information about the situation. 
List or illustrate the possible 
choices children can select from. 

Hake the evaluating process 
gradually more complex by giving 
.children more factors to consider. 
Each of these considerations 
should narrow their range of choices. 
Nov I'm going to make your deoieion 
harder etill. Consider thie, . ♦ . 

Use phrases like Tell ue why you 

chooe ? or Why lo the 

a good choice? This will help 
children think through their decisions 
more carefully and will discourage 
snap judgments. 

Ask children to explain their 
choices as beat they can, but 
avoid judging the children's 
explanations. Children may have 
reasons for a certain choice but 
may not have the words to adequately 
explain that choice. Gradually work 
toward helping children make a 
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(Teaching Skill* for Judge lessons, Cont'd,) 



8* Continued 

9. Acknowledge that there ©ay 
be core than one possible 
answer. 



10* Get the children directly 
involved whenever possible. 



11. Acknowledge all "Judges" 
efforts. 



selection using some standard or 
guideline. 

Children may decide on two or 
three possible choices. Any 
choice is fine as long as the 
children can give reason for 
their choices and those reasons 
take the considerations into 
account. 

Encourage responses from as many 
in the group as you can. Ask 
children to listen to and thick 
about others* choices. Whenever 
possible, get the group actively 
involved. (For example, have 
children cross items off a list 
of choices. Have children circle 
a choice on the laminated poster.) 

Use phrases like You've given 
serious thought to all the 
cons idera ti cn$ or You've shcun 
what good judgea you are. 
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IMPORTANT TEACHING NOTE FOR THE JUDGE LESSONS 

Unlike the lessons in the Detective and Inventor sections, the lessons In this 
section vill vary sonevfutt both in their foraat and In difficulty. While for 
Che first five of the judge lessons, the teacher provides both the list of 
options and the considerations to be used, for five of the letsons, children 
are required to produce either the list of options or the considerations to be 
* P ! „ i n * hr<5 * of che *«tlvlei«s, PUytiae Considerations, Hide the Anlaals, 
and Party Food Considerations, the children are asked to think of the considera- 
tions for the list of choices provided on che poster. In the last two activities. 
School Activity Considerations and Playyard Activity Considerations, the children 
are asked to think up the list of possible choices and then to apply a set of 
considerations given in the lessons. These variations in format are intended 
to help the children become ©ore independent in the performance of this kind of 
thinking—to encour#ge thta to think evaiuatively using this careful judgiag 
process whenever they have decisions to sake. 
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*4O0£L JUDGE LESSON 
Pec Consideration* 

COAL : 

To select the pet best suited for a particular home situation 
MATERIALS : 

- pet poster showing she foUoving pets: vhale, lifer, lamb, cat, rabbit, poodle, 
sna*s, spider, porcupine, elephant, giraffe, duck (included with this manual} 

- place to display poster 

- nen-peraanent marking pen 

- vipe cloch 
STEPS: 

1. Gather materials. 



2. Prepare the children 
to be "Judges. *' 



3. Introduce the situation, 



4. Introduce the ur*t 
considerat iea. 
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Have th* surfac* for displaying the poster 
available and have th* poster, marker, and 
vips cloth within oasy r*ach. 

I'm going to ask you to be judges for this 
activity. Vhat dots it mean to be a judge? 
Hmsnter our story about Julius the Judge? 
• * . Pause for rospogses. Add to or 
adapt chil4r^*« aaswtrs if MC*M«ry. 
A judge is e&n&om Mho -decides vhxt the 
best solution is aftsr thinking about 
necessary cons idera t ion* . Let's get ready 
to be judges. Put your pencil to your 
fcrow the way Julius the Judg* di4, Pantoofcme 
*etl<m« with th# clasis. 

j*dges 0 think about ihis. Cxoe there 
& bey nmed George. This boy hod always 
wanted to *mve a pet at hone. 'He parents 
finally agreed. Uorge «y a decision 
to nz*e* He fad to ekooee fron this gr&*p 
of pets. Display the poster of the pet*. 
To bit sure children fonow what each pet is f 
ask class to identity the pet nasses as a 
group* 

.'teu George 'a parents tell kin that there zre 
szne things to consider iefore noising his 
decision. George *s*sz seZ**ot a pet that is 
quiet enough fojr a baby at hgn*+ Z^z's 
1®$** st gur &oi<e*s here* Point to %h* pat 
po#car. Vhieh pet *ere eeuld be 3 possibility? 



(Pet Considerations, eont.) 



Renw bor 3 your first oomiddration is th&b 
it needs to bo a pet t)iao Don't make too 
much nnioa. Go ovor $ach pot. If the class 
decider it Is not a possibility, cross It 
out (X) with the marker. Accept all 
th^-'jhtful v japonsee. Ask children to 
explain why nhtsy bkIq a certain judgment 
or choice. Soli mo why you feel io 
not a posn* ility. Wnat wevo you aonoidering? 

5* Present the remaining v ou'vo T ilped George by eliminating certain 

considerations. pots n d keeping otheva. Thaoa are our 

pot ; jnibilitioo now* Point to the pots 
not ci ^9ed out. Now hero is a oaoond 
consideixttion in making a pet choice* 
George does not have a fenced-in backyard. 
Wh r .ah of these pats aoulc 1 George still 
think aboni getting? Again ask each child 
to give reasons for his/hor decision. Go 

'or remaining pets. If a pet is eliminated, 
i # oss it cut (X) wiuh the marker. Now here 
a a ^inal consideration. George wants a 
pet thzt he can middle ap with* Which of 
these remaining pet choices is still a 
possibility? Point to the remaining pets. 
Again, accept all thoughtful responses, and 
ask each to explain his/her choice. Cross 
cut (X) eliminated pets. 

6. Di scuss final pet choices. Review the three considerations with the clastf 

along with the remaining pets. You've helped 
George to consider which pet would be quiet 
enough, which would stay in his backyard, and 
which would be cuddly enough. These are the 
remaining pets. Point to those not crossed 
off. Which pet do you think George selected 
and why? Pause for discussion. Children 
may base their final decision on personal 
taste. For an example, "I think George 
picked a cat because cats are more fun." 
Keep in mind that there is no one right 
answer. The class may settle on 2 or 3 
possibilities for George. As long as a 
pat meets the given considerations, it is 
a satisfactory choice. Encourage each child 
to participate in the "judging." To 
encourage more active involvement, you may 
want to ask individual children to come up 
and circle a pet choice for George, giving 
an explanation for that choice. 
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(Pet Conoiderntlons, cont.) 



7. Acknowledge all 
"Judges " efforts. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY 



You've thought about all tha neoeaoary 
aonoiderationo before making a doaiaion 
about the beet pet for George. You've 
ahown vJiat good judgoa you are. Good 
work I 



- Remember how we helped George make a deaieion about hie now pet? Remember 
all the aonoxdemtionB that want into that deaieion? Now I'm going to aok 
each of you to pretend that you have to make a deaieion about getting a new 
pot at your houoe. mat would be your aoneiderationa? Display the pet 
poster. Have the children come up one at a time and circle his/her pot 
choice, s/ho should give at least two considerations that went into that 
decision. 
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JUDGE LESSON 
Packing a Suitcaso 



COAL J 




To choooc cloching items to pack for a vacation trip. 
MATERIALS ; 

- Clothing poster showing the following clothes; shorts, small T-shirt, boots, 
sandals, large pair of jeans, cap, mittons, swimsuit, coat, pants, tank top, 
and another palt of shorts (included with this manual) 



- Non-permanent marker 

- Wipe cloth 
STEPS ; 

1. Gather materials 



2. Prepare the children 
to be judges. 



3. Introduce the situation. 



4. Introduce the first 
consideration; 

right size for Marie 



Have a surface for displaying the poster 
available. Have the marker and wipe cloth 
within easy reach. 

Tell the children, I want you to be judges. 
I'm going to give you a problem; you'll have 
to choose a solution. Remember Julius the 
Judge? Let's put our pencils to our brows 
the way Julius does. 

Let's pretend that Harie is going on vacation 
with her grandma. In order to pack her 
suitcase, liarie has to look through her 
drawers and pick out clothing for her trip. 
Let 's help Marie choose them. Co over the 
poster with the children to be sure that 
everyone knows what each clothing item is. 

Let's think about the first consideration. 
Some things that Marie finds are not the 
right size for her . Point to the figure of 
Marie on the poster. Ask the children to 
raise their hands if they see something 
that's too big or too small for Marie. Call 
on individual children to identify one item 
at a time, briefly discussing that item, and 
then letting a child cross out the item if 
the group agrees it is inappropriate. 
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Packing a Suitcase 



5. Present the remaining 
considerations one at 
a time: 

vacation area whore it* $ 
hot 



teddy bears 



6i Ask each child to 
reach a decision; 
acknowledge all 
Judges 1 efforts. 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY ! 



Bring attention to th»i clothing items that 
remain t then tell the vhUdran, Mario 9 8 
grandma ia taking har to Florida* iVjbmn 
vary hot there and they'll ba staying right 
on the baaah. Tfiio will ba our oaoond 
consideration; do you qqq any clothe tfiat 
Mario would not want to wear whon ib f Q hot? 
Again , call on om child at a time f discussing 
each clothing item before it ia eliminated. 

Ttio laot thing we Jnve to aonoider la that 
Maria lov so teddy bcaro. S)w wants to take 
alo thing with her that have piotureo of 
teddy bearo oewn on them. Are there any 
alotheo we ahould arooa out beaauoe they 
don't have teddy bearo on them? 

Review the remaining clothing items with 
the children, then say; I want each of you 
to ahoooo iwo thingo for Marie to take with 
her. Discuss each child* a choices, reminding 
the group that there are more than just two 
good choices. Praise the children for 
thinking hard and for being good judges. 



- Have a selection of toys in a large box. Set them out where everyone can sec 
them. Tell the children thnt Marie wanes to take one of these toys on her 
vacation. Which one should she pack? The children will have to consider 
that (I) it must not be too large for her small suitcase and (2) it won't 
be damaged if it gets wet, since Marie may be using it on the beach* 
Suggested toys for this activity: toy boat; large plaster pail and shovel; 
children s watering can; sandbox tools; a large truck; a large cloth doll; 
a small plastic doll. 
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; LliSSON 
Ti ^ Oonrildarationtf 



fiOAL ! 




To aolect a vehicle best suited for a travel oituation. 
MATERIALS ; 

- Vehicles poster showing the following vehicles J motorcycle. Volkswagen bugi 
helicopter, van, yacht, train, jet, bus, bicycle, submarine (included) 

- Non-permanenc marker 

- Wipe cloth 

- Paper, crayons, or felt pens 
STEPS: 



It Gather materials, 



2. Prepare children to 
be "judges." 



3. Introduce the situation, 



4. Introduce the first 
considerat ion: 

comfortable enough for 
a long trip 
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Have a surface for displaying the poster 
available. Have the narker ui wipe cloth 
within reach. 

You've going to h„:e to be judgea for this 
activity* Do you remember what that meane? 
Think about Julius the Judge. What did he 
do? Pause for responses. Adapt children's 
answers if necessary. Juliua come up with 
the beet solution after thinking about 
necessary considerations. Let's get ready 
to be judges. Put t/r.j? imaginary pencil to 
yoia* brow the way Julius the Judge did* 
Pantomime with the class. 

The considerations in this activity hc>e >o 
do with traveling. One t-'-ne there we a 
girl named Sue. Sue was getting ready zo 
take a trip^ but she fad a big decision to 
make. Sue didn't know what kind of vehicle 
she should take on her trip. Theze are the 
vehicles she had to choose from. Display 
vehicle poster. Review each vehic; as a 
group. 

Sue had some considerations to think about 
before making her decision. Her first 
consideration was that she wanted to ride in 
a vehicle that was comfortable enough for a 
lo rxj trip. Let's look at her chotcee. Point 
to Lhe vehicle poster. Which vehicle would 
be a possibility? Keep in mind tJtat it 

" 57 



Travel Considerations 



5. Present the v*- aining 
considerations one at 
a times 

a chance to meet others 



travels over mountain*) 



mede to be aomfovtahle enough for a long 
trip. Go through each vehicle, li the 
children decide it is not a poaaible choice, 
then qtou§ (x) it out with the marker. Accept 
all thoughtful responses. Ask children to 
explain their choices. Wtiy di? you deaida 
_ wae not a choice? 

¥ou'v$ helped Sua by eliminating certain 
vehiclee and keeping other a % Tfieae are oia* 
remaining choices. Point to those vehicles 
not crossed off. Sua needed to consider* 
(something elee% She wanted to take a 
vehicle tliat would give h l ? a ahanae_ to meet 
lota of other people, Keep that consideration 
in mind and tell me which of the a a vehialoa 
ahe aould choose. Co through remaining 
vehicles. Again, cross out(x) eliminated 
vehicles. Ask each to explain his/her 
decision. 

Wu'pq getting cloae to helping Sue arriv 
at the beat solution. Thia ia the final 
consideration. Sue needa a vehicle tliat 
will ravfil c r mountains . Wfiiah of the 
ren*+ r\tt$~v€ % i*,lea ia a pooaibility? Point 
to those :ies n» crossed out. If a 
vehicle .\iminated, cross it out (x) . 
Agu r*. V children to give reasons for 
theix u^cisions. 



6. Discuss the final 
vehicle choice , 



Recall the considerations discussed. After 
conaidering a vehicle that would be comfortable 
enough^ allow her to meet people^ and travel 
ove* mountains^ theae are the vehicles left 
for Sue to select from. Point to the remaining 
vehicles on the poster. Wfiich do you think 
Sue choae arxd why? Allow some tine for 
additional discussion. Children may make 
their final decision based on personal choice. 
For example, I think Sue took the jet because 
it's more exciting* Remember that there is 
no one right answer. There nay be two or 
three vehicle possibilities for Sue. As long 
as the choice meets the given considerations, 
it is a satisfactory choice. 

Try to involve as many children in the Judging 
as you can. When possible allow for more 
active involvement in the lesson. Individuals 
may come up and circle a final vehicle choice 
for Sue, giving an explanation for that choice. 
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Travel Considerations 



7. Acknowledge all "judges 1 M tou uent through all the important aonaidem 
eC torts, Horn before making a detdnim fov Su&. 

trip* Good judging t 

LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY: 



- Using the vehicle poster, auk children to pick a vohiclv they would take cm 
their own trip. You may want to ask each to illustrate hia/har travel choice 
When the children are finished, ask each to tell you about his/her picture 
and to give you two considerations that went into that choice. 

- An alternative follow-up would be to have individuals circle their vehicle 
choice on tha poster and tell the group their two considerations ror that 
decision. 
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JUDGE LESSON 



Gift Gonsidarat ions 

GOAL I 

To aelect the most appropriate gift tor a particular individual, 
MATERIALS : 



- Gift® poster showing tha following gifts: book, wagon, train sat, tool**, 
crayons, football, record play^r/r^corda, candy, kite, purlieu, tricycle 
(Included with thlo manual) 

- Non-permanent narking pen 

- Wipe cloth 

- Papar, crayons, ar felt pan 
STEPS : 

1. Cather materials. Have a surface for displaying the poacer 

available. Have the marker and wipe cloth 
with reach. 



2. Prepare children to 
be "Judges* 11 



3, Introduce the situation. 



4. Introduce the first 
consideration: 

safe and healthy 



We'll have to do some judging for this 
activity. Remember our friend Juliuo 
tha Judge. What did he do? Pause for 
discussion and adapt children 1 u responses 
if needed. He decided on the beat solution 
after thinking about the neceseary consider'** 
tions. Let* a gat ready to do acme judging 
and put our imaginary pencil to our brow the 
way Julius tha Judge does. Pantomime the 
action with the class. 

Judges, we're going to decide on the beat 
gift to buy someone for this activity. 
Tixin boy named Chrio wanted to buy hie 
friend a birthday present* TJ:ie was a very 
special friend, &o Chris wanted to get th$ 
best gift he could, Tlicee are the gift 
choices Chris had to select from* Display 
the gifts poster. Go over each gift as a 
group so that the children are able to 
identify each one. 

In order for Chjris to come up with the best 
possible gift for this frierA, he had some 
considerations to think about. The first 
consideration was that the gift needed to be 
a safe and healthy one. It needed to be 
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Gift Considerations 



5. 



Prattent the remaining 
consideration** oni? at 
a time: 

could be shared 



used both Indoors 
and oucdon*8 



6. 



Discuss the final gift 
choices* 



good for hia frUwh Lett's look at out* 
ohQt&§§ hurg* fiftii&h gtfi u&uld bu a 
possibility? Hmmber your first aomui&m- 
statu It m%d& to bQ a mfz and healthy 
gift* Gq over each gift on th«a poster, If 
the clam* decide** ch.it It is not 4 possibility, 
then titoes (x) it out with the marker* Accept 
nil thoughtful response*. Aak children to 
give reasons for their decisions, hlty did you 
decide oa& not a ahotee? W} % at were you 

considering? 

We're helping Chris make th& best decision. 
We've eliminated certain gifts and kept 
others. Those arc our gift possibilities 
now. Point to the gifta not crossed <*. 
Chris Trad another consideration to th /: K 
about before nakitm hi& division* Thiv 
gift needed to be one tMt hid friend could 
aJtare with someone else . Wiiioh of these 
remaining gifts could two people use? Co 
through the remaining gifus. Cross out (x) 
eliminated gifta and ask each child to 
explain his/her declaton. 

Here 9 a ona last consideration for Chria 
before making the best decision possible. 
Clxris wanted to get a gift tliat hie friend 
could use both ^ indoore and outdoor a . Wiiich 
of the gifta that ve teve left could be 
need inside and out? Point to those gifts 
not crossed out. Ask children to give rearons 
for their decisions. If a gift is eliminated, 
cross it out (x) with the marker, 

Reviow che three considerations and the 
remaining gifts. We've considered a gift 
tltat would be aafc ar^d healthy, could be 
a'nared with another, and could ha used 
indoor 0 and out. After thinking about 
those considerations, these are the gifta 
you hjxve left* Point to the remaining gifts 
on che poster. Which gift from these do 
you think Chris chose and why? Allow time 
for discussion. CMUren may base their 
final choice on personal tast*. For exa»»l%i f 
I think Chris jot the ira*n * ~, because it's 
more fun to play with, K< * 1 that 

there ia no one right cholt »ss cay 

decide on two or three gifr ,os. 
As long as the gift meets t. ^dera- 
tions, It is a satisfactory 
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Gift Consideration* 



Involve all of the children In the judging, 
Plan for more active Involvement when 
possible. You may want to a§jt individual 
children to come up to the poster, circle a 
gift choice for Chris, and give a reason 
for that choke. 

7. Acknowledge all You've don.: tome good Judging before mhing 

judge's" efforts. a gift dmiaion for Chria, You've dlwusaed 

all the n&iemavy Qomidevatima* Good uovk! 

WESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY t 

" Ask che class to look at the gift poster and then select the gift best suited 
for themselves. You may want to have each draw his/her gift choice on paper. 
Than ask each to tali you about his/her picture and give you two ^otisidsratiotis 
for that gift decision. 

- An optional follow-up is to ask children to eotno up ono at a time, circi*? 
their giit choice on the poster, and tell the class two considerations for 
that ehoice. 
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To ehooge a Halloween costume according to spec trie < cin*»id«*ra', i^i > 

- Costume poster showing the following co^tumabj vied*, piracy skeleton, 
aurfer> gire, IMtan, Kortllft, *lown» jilunir. mw, ballerina, monster 
(included with this manual) 

- Harking pen and wip* cloth 
STEPS: 



1 • Gather 2uu**ri3is> 



2, Prepare the children 
to be judges* 



3. Introduce the situation. 



Have the poster in an ar^. where the 
children can easily sa<a it. Have the 
pen And wipe cloth within saay reach. 

Tell the children 9 I oant you to 
Judge a $ prn going to give you a problem; 
yeu'll kav# vo ehooee & eolulicn* 
Ranevber Julius? iet'e put our imgimry 
pencils to our br&Ja the oay Julius 
does. 

l$V$ pretend tlvzt Wendy 9 e <^on telle 
her that she can fave f& to buy a 
jtalloueen costume. Wlxen Wendy looks 
up costwee in aatalog^ this is uhat 
,%:> ~ *inde* Point to the poster. Co 

f e poster with the children to be 
& *at everyone knows what each 
costume i$. Tell them that Wendy 
needs their help in choosinp a costuae. 



L. Present the first 
consideration: 

a jacket must be worn 



Sou the fir at th\ 
consider is *J\a\ 



ng that you'll have to 
it's very cold outside. 



She 



Wendy uill have tc v#ar a Jacket* 
% jante to vear a cachet under her 
costxete* So she needs to choose a 
oostieve that vill still look good and 



that vill 



vith 



bulk* 

17 



;ac<ei 



*jder 



it. Ask the children if there arc any 
costu«ses that Wendy could not wear a 
Jacket undei . Fneourage the children to 
raiii* tho*r hutvJc if they see an 
V**pni wor l* co^ruae; then call on a 
thil<: - v ^04. Briefly discuss that 
cosmrje v »» .Hildrcn; if the group 

agrees tV t trie ^luoe could not be 
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5, Present the refining 
considerations! 

the casta*** must ha aeary 



6. Ask each child to rsach 
a decision} *ic knowledge 
ail judge*** 1 fcfforta. 



worn ov«*r a jaek^t, jet 4 diild <*r«*as 
om ch** eo*ty»e. Follow the aa^* 
iseth^ for any athnf sastuaiti* vhl*h 4a 
nac fit tui$ consideration <*o4 far tb* 
following ach#r ei*n§id«*fauon** 

Wh**n the Inappropriate costume? have 
been eliminated, revi**u the cQsmmn 
that remain} theft* costume are sciil 
poigibilitiesi ^ Z«t'a tJjfnk ofeetic 

ao grunt mat 2>e as leant ■■■ ' -Irzl? aa_an 
Are there uny oaatienag tto:"ui should 
Ktr®§* out heoouat they're Jnat mt 
$&*ry **t all? Again, call en one child 
at a t Ime , diecuaatng each co*Ku<»e 
befora it is eliminated. 

Yqu hAU$ c)h$ mr* thi*ig to janzUer; 

only ton her aaetum* to 

$6 or 2«?ea . Are there any aoa tinea 
thit should vroaa cut kmzuae they're 
too ozpewaive? 

Tell the children to look carefully at 
the regaining costune**, then aay: I uanz 
eaoh of ygu to ohoQa* a zoaiwe for 
XenJy /Van thorn ooatura* *i&t am left. 
Ulacumi each child's choice, reminding 
the Rtoyp that there is not one rigiit 
anaver. Vr*is<* the children for thinking 
hard and for being fjood judges. 



LESSONS FOU MOTHER DAY: 



- Give the children crayons and paper. Ask them te choose the ^ostw* that 
they would like, and to draw that costuae. (Give assistance to any child 
who needs it.) After the drawing has been coopleted, ask each child to give 
at least one r**fcon or consumption for choosing the contuse that he or she 
drew. 



Ask the children r<~ iv ^» a costuoe for Wend/* brother to veer to a party 

at a friend s house, He only has S4 to spend. He's already been 4 clown 

and a pirate, and h* want* to be something different. See if the children 

can Identify ths two considerations mentioned (cost and what h* # s already 

been), and then rhoo^e a return* for Wendy's brother, using these considerations. 
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Ta ehdo*? a worV<!f to s^nd th* day with, 

* Vark«r pqtftgr displaying ifi^ following warker*! iif£ii&}t%*f* J 
player, police *>rrieet ♦ airplane ih ta* # father, plt^er * ir*#r V ?$ *v* - , 
ttMSieian* liHsk Jay*r, **ail <arr t*r UneJadeJ with u>$* 

* Wipes cloth 




i. Gather rrateriaJU. 



2» Pr<spar<* tht children 



3* I^Cf^iiCe Chi! situation, 



4, Pr$a«*nt ths itrst 
consider at 'cm : 

safety 



Hang tU«? fvbter in an a* ^ «*?r» the children 
can ga&ijv $aa it* IUv p**n ami vlpa 
cloth within easy r*ach 

T«*ii th# children, / wa« w fc<* judges. 
~'n $$tn$ ta jive you -3 prcbl&m; ymt'll fur*?*? 
t$ QhaQ&e ,;j wluzim* Jtmmter Julius t 

put jut ptmils ta cur i'iwa ^ 

pretend that you feaw ahaw?<t s# 
spgrkl the 4a\$ vith j ;w^r, arg jfa* 

,fe£a. (?oint ta the paster,) Co *v*r the 
poatsr with the children ta b« surs tnat 
everyone know?* who each worker is* 

l*u'a f*s^n% alx^z *h$ fir** zcnat^p&iign, 
"fcur rather says that yr* ' * ^c? 
an^ong vto fe:* 5 dangerous jcb. Do any $f 
tht ixrkert cn $ur pa$t#r have 3 ^ob jlsat 
^uli £e icflfftrttf*? Encourage the children 
to raisa chair hands if th«y *«« a vorker 
whose job could be dangerous, Call #n 
individual children to si*im worker at a 
time, briefly discussing that it«u and th«?n 
letting a child cro*» out the item if th« 
group agrees It i* inappropriate. 
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Jab r«jf 4 ttey 



m> traveling 



A.»k «eh £hU4 fa 



UESSOM P3f* A?tontRR DAY; 



t**^lnf tH#< lH« V<»;f Ml <* VW f <sit.0 |H Mf* tin* 

pi.i*t*f 1 iH^n t**H i^d gfcilriMtt f Mi the* n**t 

gsiti i4tr.it 1^ is tn.it tfc*y ^^r^t t?av*i 

aifiyVllefa V| t If {ft* tftffiitff J the* v<$f fc*f jgt* 

f »•* !*# right mi t Its? f r #r* *# yi)*<* ih*t*4 

C4l\ m individual -«!MUIr<M? i\* era** m* 
M^apprapr Mt* *i*rfcef* lifter 4i*c**»*iivg and 
agr*&Mtg #ti *aeh» 

R*\-i*w the remaining worker* witH tfc* 

chM4f*n, th*« $4yt 7 xnm *?4.<*h vf :Qu 

the ihy vi'Ju Oli*gy«*s **ach <hildS choice* 
rmiti6in% th* %tm$ that ih*t$ in a 
%in%l* r light an<%v*r , Praia* the child?** 
f<*r chink} .»£ h4r4 a?*d f«*r fe*iftfj n#$d jvd£*?t 



- Put up the vork^fi poat#r again. DImu»» with th* children utore ^eh <>f ih* 
pictured wrkera wrN. Ask th* children to think at^t taking a ft»M trip 

vlult w# «f th« . Vn ¥»i t^^i* €^n#id«r#ti>-m$i v^I4 b«t (I) jub 
H§§ fe# ^iriy to ymir school ami (2) it H^^ to 1^^ ^w^thing iH4t 

ipp^4li» to the am If # <:l4^<i. ? ^U*>v through vitu ehi^ 14^^ by 4f angling an 
actual viftU t^ the choitn Job if poiniibU. <An 4U#rn4tiv*? vmU4 

to th# varX^r ta vUU your 
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JUDGE LESSON 
Playtime Considerations 



COAL; 




To select the best playtime activity for a particular situation! 
MATERIALS ; 

- playtime activities poster showing the following activities: sledding, 
going to the movies, eating at a restaurant, playing inside with a friend, 
building a snowman, bike riding, going to the library, swimming, and playing 
with the dog (included with this manual) 

- place to display poster 

- chalkboard or chart paper; chalk or marker 

- non-permanent marking pen 

- wipe cloth 

- paper, crayons or felt pens 
STEPS: 



1, Gather materials. 



2. Prepare children to 
"Judges." 



3. Introduce the situation. 
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Have a surface for displaying poster available 
and have poster, marker, chalkboard, and wipe 
cloth within reach. 

We're going to be judges for this activity. 
What does that mean? Remember our story 
about Julius the Judge. Pause for the 
children's responses. Adapt responses if 
necessary. A judge is someone who decides 
the best solution after thinking about the 
necessary considerations. Let's put our 
imaginary pencils to our brows the way Julius 
did and get ready to be judges. Pantomime 
the action with the class. 

OK, judges, you'll need to do two kinds of 
judging for this activity. First, you'll 
need to judge what considerations would be 
best. TJien second, you'll need to judge 
what solution would be best. Here is the 
situation. It is Saturday afternoon. 
There's no school and you need to decide 
w}uxt to do. Here are the choices of things 
to do in your town. Display the playtime 
activities poster. Go over each activity 
as a group so that the children are able 
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to identify each picture rhown. Before 
making a decieion about wMt to do, wliat 
would you need to consider? Ttiink about 
the kinda of conaidiratione a lot of 
people would )uxve, We need to oome up with 
three ooneiderationo* Look at your ohoioeo 
here. Point to the pouter. Before deciding 
)\qw to opend your Saturday afternoon, w)vat 
would you need to coneider? Tell me your 
ideao one at a time oo we can all hear them, 
Wlien you've decided on a aonelderation ao 
a grwp, I'll write it down here ao we can 
keep a record of our ideaa. Ask children 
to give reasons for their ideaa. Allow 
time for some discussion as a group. Once 
decided upon, write down each consideration 
for all to see. 

4. Introduce the first Here are the three coneiderationa you felt 

consideration. were important oneo for ofooaing the beat 

playtime activity* Point to the written 
considerations. Read the first one aloud. 
Go through each picture on the poster with 
the children. Keeping their first considera- 
tion in mind, ask them which playtime 
activity is a possibility. Cross (x) out 
eliminated choices with the marker. Ask 
children to explain their decisions. Why 

did you decide wao not a choice? 

What were you considering? 

Go over the remaining playtime activities 
as a class. Read their second consideration. 
Go over the remaining activities on the 
poster. Ask children to think about the 
second consideration and decide which 
playtime activity remains a possibility. 
Go through each and cross (x) out the 
eliminated activities. Ask each to give 
reasons for his/her decision. 

Go over those playtime activities not crossed 
off. Read rheir last consideration. Tell 
children to keep the third consideration in 
mind and decide which playtime activity could 
still be a possibility. If an activity is 
eliminated, cross (x) it out with the 
marker. 

Review the three considerations and uhe 
remaining playtime activities as a class. 
Ask the children to think about which 
activity is the best solution. Have them 
give reasons for their decision. Allow 



5. Present the remaining 
considerations. 



6. Discuss the final playtime 
activity choices. 




7. Acknowledge all 
"judge* 111 effort**. 



time for discussion. Children may make 
their final choice baaed on personal taste. 
For an example* I thtnP going to the movies 
is the boat oolutton because seeing a movie 
U fun* Keep in mind that there is no one 
*ight choice. The class may decide on two or 
three playtime activities. As long as each 
meets the given considerations! it is a 
satisfactory choice. 

Involve all the children in the judging as 
much as possible. Plan for more active 
involvement when you can do so. You may 
want to ask individual children to come up 
to the poster, circle a playtime activity, 
and give a reason for that choice. 

You've been thoughtful judged in two 
different way a. You've decided wlvxt the 
boat considerations would ha and what the 
beat solution about how to spend playtime 
would be. Good work! 



LESSONS FOR ANOTHER DAY : 

- Show the class the playtlmo activities poster a second time. Tell them 
you have a story about a person named Don. Juat like in our other activity 
Don has Saturday afternoon free and needs to decide on the beet playtime 
activity, but hio considerations are a little different. Go oyer each 
picture on the poster with the class again. Follow the same procedure 
above, introducing the three considerations one at a time. The considerations 
are; 

1. Don fiae to select a playtime activity that he can do In a short amount 
of time. 

2. Don has to choose a playtime activity that he can be reached at by 
telephone— so his mom can call. 

3. Don needs to choose a playtime activity that is relaxing and not too 
tiring. 
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JUDGE LESSON 
Hide che Animals 




GOAL! 



To find a hiding place for an animal; to atata ac lease one consideration used 
in choosing the place. 

MATERIALS ; 

- Large piece of white paper. 

or 

The enclosed sample sketch 

- Crayona 
STEPS: 



1. Set up the materials. 



2. Prepare the children 
to be "judges." 



3. Introduce tha situation 
by telling the story. 
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Before this lesson begins, make simple sketches 
on the paper using crayons, or use the sample 
sketch included in the pocket materials. 
Make white Mountains ( .pX^V^v^^ ) , green 
grass ( il/in/iuiitiHiMK ) f gray rocks (OO)i beige 
sand (wv.), a blue lake (C^3 )• trees with 
green leaves and brown trunks ( ^ ) , and 
yellow flowers ). Try to arrange these 
elements to form a aorutwimt realistic-looking 
picture. Mang yout picture in an area where 
the children can easily see it. 

Tell the children, I want you to be judgee. 

I'm going to toll you a atory about acme 

aninaltss each of theae animxla will need a 

hiding place. Your job will be to akooaa 

a hiding place, then tvll uq itfiy you ahoae 

t)vxt particular place. Now let 9 a put our inaginar^ 

pencila to our browa the way Juliue doea. 

Tell the following story: 

T!:Ca atory takee plxiee in a j\it*u\toy Uvtl 
called Am Land* In Art L:\tvd M there ware 
leafy irece. 

Point to the trees you drew. Continue the 
story, pointing to each of the following as 
you mention it: snowy mountains, the lake, 
rocks, sand, grass, bushes, and flowers. 
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Hide ch# Animals 
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At Ask for 4 hiding place 
for the first animal* 



Mwy animile $ birde> andf imeeie lived in 
Am hand* Tltey were very 1wppy> until one 
day a mmn 0 terrible mcneter aame* Thin 
moneter )\ad eyee Ilka five and blood 
dripping from hit* teeth* All of the 
animate wro terrified. They all wanted 
to hide, but they didn't know where to go* 
leVe eee if we aan find a hiding place 
for some of the animate* 

Call on a child to nacae a place in Am Land 
where a grasshopper could hide* then ask 
why that ia a good place (or discus® why 
It might n ot be a good place). Among 
considerations that ml^ht be mentioned are 
color, also, habitat, movement, and 
defense. Encourage the entire group to 
contribute to the discussion* Example pf 
leading questions you might use if the 
child chooses the grass for the hiding 
place are: 

- What oolor ia the grasshopper; what color 
ie the grass? 

- How big ia the grao chopper; will the moneter 
eee him in the grass? 

- Should the grasshopper hop or stay a till when 
he's hiding? 

If the child chooses an Inappropriate answer 
(for example, "In the lake"), nsk the child 
questions that will help him nee his error: 

- What will happen if a grasshopper stays 
underwater? Wftere would be a better 
place? 



5. Continue with additional 
animals. 



Praise the children for thinking hard and 
for being good judges. 

Mention more animals, discussing them one at 
a time. Other Am Land animals are: white 
bunny; brown bunny; monkey; green and yellow 
snake; green parrot; gray squirrel; alligator. 
Slnca Am Land is imaginary, allow imaginative 
answers as well as realistic ones. (For 
example, "The monster thought that only 
birds were in trees so he won't look for 
the monkey there.") 
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Hide Che Animal s 
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- Take 6h# Children 9Ut»ide so an area with bushes, trees • and grass, fell 
then to close their eyes while you hide a silk or plastic leaf, Ask tns« 
to then open their eyes and find the leaf. After someone finds it, discuss 
why the hiding place was or was not good, comparing the leaf's color, 
shape, and wise with its hiding place. Let individual children tak« turns 
hiding the leaf. Briefly discuss the hiding place after it is founa. You 
could also try hiding a silk or straw flower ur a paper butterfly. 



mm inmn 

Party Food Considerations 




To determine appropriate party fomi to- 
il 



- food poster showing the fallowing foodsi candy, soup, cheese ami «:f4cV«r«, 
cupcake, cashews, popcorn, cookies, raisin*, papaieie, apple* fri*4 ehtek«n. 
eereal (included with this mutual), 

- place co display poster 

- non-permanent marking pen 

- wipe cloth 

- paper, erayens, or fait pens 

- chalkboard or chart paper? chalk or marker 
STEPS t 

I, rtacher waterials. Have a surface for displaying poster 

available and have poster, tsarker, chalk- 
board, and wipe cloth within reach. 



2. Prepare children to 
be "judges." 



3. Introduce the situation. 



Teu'll have to do sme judging for this 
activity, Benember what that means? 
Tl'.ink about our friend Julius the Judge, 
Pause for discussion and add to Chilean's 
responses if needed. It neons deciding the 
beet solution after thinking about the 
necessary considerations , Let's get ready 
to do that and put our imaginary pencil* 
to cur brow the my Julius did. Pantcaise 
action with the class. 

OX, judges, you'll need to do two kinds of 
judging for this nativity* First you'll * 
need to judge what considerations would be 
best* Then you'll need to judge what 
solution would be best. Here is the eiv,*ati 

It's your birthday and you want to have a 
party. It's a hot sterner day end you've 
decided to have a lunch tine party in the 
park* You need to plan everything real 
well ahead of tine, since you'll be carrying 
it all to the park, .Vow you need to decide 



n 



Party Faad Ctm*i4#racioft* 



4, Introduce tho first 
consideration. 



$. Present che rosining 
eonsideraci ©OS • 
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W^lf J*j*f?|? fHfrli Vml'l .* <* Ma*. iftf/V 

/#£i"f >*hdi-J4§ ymt have id etltet fran. 

Display ?«m*1 paaiar, 6a aver tiih ife« 
a* 4 *r#up m thai children are ahl* m 
identify each picture shawn. 8$f3rv 
mking a $*ainian ®hm% vhit f&§>Ja bay* 
at yew Mrtkiay party, vhn um*.l4 ym m#4 
t® wmlier? TiiinM akmx the kiwi* #/ 
mmteerattms "wny people %m*l4 bay** in 
ihta HtMitian. V$ mM. t& vj? vlth 
mml4t*aiUna m a &U$s* lm% at 
ymi* fml shateea vmet again. Point t# 
the poster* Sefare )eM4in# uhai Hn4s af 
f&o4 m hme at your party, vtwt u>ml4 ym n*>M 
ta mnaiJerf fell «# ym*r i4ms m$ at a 
time S3 ye -all hgar thim %3mn 
dmid&i m a mmi4#miUn *# a #m*p, I'll 
vtlu it Jew m the $hilQ®mi, That wy 
■je atn «4<sp a remri af m*r id$a<$. Ask 
children ta give reasons for their ideas. 
Allow tim for discussion an a group. 
Assist with the discussion of considerations 
as needed. Reaind children of tin? details 
In the situation above. Once decided upon, 
writ* down each consideration far ait to sea. 

apg the mmiAemti@n% ym fell Mere 
imparUmt mm fvr ahmsi»g the &«*t party 
f&$la. Paint ta the written considerations. 
Head the first one aloud. £e through each 
picture on the poster with the cViHren. 
Keeping their first consideration in «ind, 
ask then which food is a possibility. Cross 
(k) out eliminated choices, viil* t?u*Y.arker. 
Ask children to explain th^f r decisions. 
Vhy iii you ieaide tw* n®% a altetaa? 

What vert you zane&UHng? 

«e've elinimztd certain frnda anJ kept 
at'' era. T*.eee are aur f&4 possibilities 

Point to those food iteas not crossed 
out. Read the second consideration. Ask 
children to think about the second considera- 
tion and decide which food remains a 
possibility. Co over each and cross (x) 
out eliminated foods. Ask each to give 
reasons for his/her decision. 

Co over the party foods not crossed off. 
Read their last consideration. Tell children 
to keep their third consideration in nind 
and decide which party food could still be a 
possibility. If any food 1$ eliminated, 
cross (x) it out vieh the marker, 
a At? 



Party r>*J ConaMaraitofla 



7, AeV«a«l<*4jt«* All 

M ju*J«is M ' efforts. 



lesson rot* Awnum oayi 



#.evl*w tha thf*s £4f|si44f 41 m4 ths 

f«*flMii«<«§ party tw*4* vlth tiw etas*. 
A»V shiidren vt-.jt-h party f@»s}« fee 

S«ifV4*J 41 ihS |»iriM4y fifty. H4V4 |M» 

#iv# ffi##fi# far tH#*f Jtelaidn, All^w 
tin# f§r 4l*€ua*l*m. Chiyr#« »4y mafc* iH#ir 
fl«4l chalets t»4s»ij #« fNtoanai taste. 
f#f #Naapl«, 7 thin* , . .mi 



•All he ttrv&l ktrnwe nil kMe lite iMm% 
¥#*p In wind 1H41 thara Is nat ana sat af 
right cHalsas. 11*4 class a^sy *j4£l4a **i tv«* 
ar thrtt tits ©f party f s»ml**, A* a* 
aaeh #a§t* tha stai#4 cans Marat teita, It is 
4 satisfactory ehaka. 

Involve ail cha ctil t*lr«« in tHa judging 44 

»«ch 44 passible. PJL*n fee i»ar# 4etlv« 
iiiv§ivs®fi?i{ vhas fi?u sua 4s §9s ¥®i ssay vane 
to 44k individual ghildren to $m* up to the 
*u>§{#r, circle a party food ehaica, a»4 give 
a reason for that choice. 

ito'va ^«<? *o«a gp*| i'fd^im in different 
W5^4, d&Hd&i the beet ^maidepse 

tl*tm uould be md tH beat solution 
obw.tt ukot f$&ia w 4<?n'<? at 0 poriy \»m*.X4 
be* 



" Sha** the class tha fo*J paatar 4 seeend tlae. Tall thaw yau have 4 st<s>ry 
about a parson «a»ed Sheila, fust HH in cup other nativity, £HIU meds 
to deetee vkieh fo&da vould be beat for « porty, tut Hr rtvmiion and 
eonaidmticna are a little different, SheiU is $oivq 19 fave a party *or 
9me frUnd« at hems m£ neeis 19 ivsUe en ukieh f9c£§ %® rW«? 
ara a^wg tfei^a f?ta w$£a w e$n4(*ter before mHn$ her 3&eisien. fallow 
tha S3J84 praeadur* abave, intro<iuelng the thrte c©nsi»l4f atlana a«4 at a tlaa. 
Tha considaratlon* arat 

t. ShHU meia to asUez f®$4§ that vhtUren feur y&xra of age vculd I'te* 

2. ShHla needs w ®hmm fmda that -are, Hal thy or beesuee she 
yenta thm to be $wi for Hp frUyds* 

3. ShMZa nteda to shoea foods that son b$ vrapftd ;>p onl toHn 'zone. 
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it. sum 



cMifc v|th|n 




2* Pr«^<*r* <hil4r<n ta 



ceatiiderat tent 
intdr#j»t$ng to 
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J#*it »ka? ^fn* *\»Zi\..> : Jr.# 

t* <$fl#r thi '*king stabt the K^e#mry 
ww$ tier* t laws ♦ 6*2 get r*a<^ ^ 
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XI }*: .«« Smiling m ike t#§t 
jit> nativities :£? in sake&l. 

planning aettvlifie fyf $hildt*$n 4 there are 
e&ne thing 4 $$ $s*>$i£er* 

Tm first *w*i&9r9*lan >m§ that she uant«f 
s*« mt&titim & he imzpzstlng %ki\£&m 
xfr& wre few I®** a 1st &f 

26ii9iti#§ that iSI£22£2li^ *® 

tni§Ft8ttig tnsfaar astiviti4§ ' aa $zn* 
*€ ; -hr fef#£j 5? ^ and VXl 

a rezsH &f %hm %n tte £ba.H&mr£. 

A§ t«h *Hil4 $y|gtitt activity i4*j, 

Vty ia a Sfhatt 

Qcniidertngt bra* ##«h 4^ti¥ity v#ry <ilwpjfy 
«m th$ ctuik^ir4* frifit it^ v^r4 UHri 

J0« 



School Activity Considerations 
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5. Present the remaining 
considerations one at 
a time: 

quiet activity 



two children could 
play together 



6. Discuss final 
activity choices < 
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" Examples: 

tft ft m R? 

Uotk -palnfcnj ***** ^ 

Encourage as many different responses from 
the class as you can. 

To involve the class mc:e actively and if the 
group is small enough to do so, you may want 
to have children come up and draw in their 
suggested activity ideas while you print the 
word label below* Keep ±n mind that the 
emphasis is on recording ideas, rather than 
on making a realistic drawing. When you 
have pushed for as many ideas as you can, 
then go on to the next consideration, 

A second consideration for this teacher was 
that the activity choices needed to be quiet 
ones so that others in the room could hear. 
You know which activities make more noise 
and which are quieter. Let's look at the 
three activity ideas you've given and see 
if they're still possibilities. Go through 
each activity on the sheet. If the children 
decide it is not a possible choice, then 
cross (x) it out with the marker. Again, 
ask children to explain their decisions. 

One last consideration for this teacher. 
She needed to consider activity ideas 
where two children could play together . 
Let's go through the ideas you've given. 
Are they ones that allow two children to 
play together? Go over each activity idea. 
If one is no longer a possibility, then 
cross (x) it out with the marker. Be sure 
to ask children to give reasons for their 
decisions. 

Make a final check of the activity ideas and 
considerations. These are the activities you've 
suggested. Remember our considerations — the 
activities need to be interesting, to be 
quiet j and to allow two to play. Are these 
appropriate choices? Point to the remaining 
activities illustrated on the board. Check 
for final approval, 
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School Activity Considerations 



7. Acknowledge all 
"judges'" efforts. 



Now are these activities the only possible 
ones? No, probably not, brut you've judged 
what the best ones would be after thinking 
about the considerations. Good work. 



judges. 



LESSON FOR ANOTHER DAY : 

- Give each child a sheet of paper. You're in charge of planning three 
class activities* What will they be? Draw them on your sheet. Ask 
each child to tell you about his/her drawings and have each give two 
considerations for those choices. 
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JUDGE LESSON 
Playyard Activity Considerations 



GOAL: 




To determine outdoor activities most appropriate for a playyard situation. 
MATERIALS : 

- chalkboard or large sheet of paper; chalk or marker 

- paper, crayons, or felt pens 
STEPS: 



1. Gather materials. 



2. Prepare children to 
be "judges." 



3. Introduce the situation. 



4. Introduce the first 
consideration: 

safe for children 
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Set up the chalkboard so all can see and have 
the chalk within reach. 

I'm going to ask you to do some Judging for 
this activity. What will you need to do? 
Remember Julius the Judge. Pause for 
responses. Adapt if necessary, A Judge 
decides the best solution after thinking 
about the necessary considerations. Let's 
get ready to be Judges and put our imaginary 
pencils to our brow. Pantomime action" with 
the class. 

You should be good at deciding on the best 
solution for this activity. _lt has to do 
with activities you do outdoors in the 
playyard* There once was a teacher who 
needed to decide which outdoor activities 
would be the best ones to do in the playyard. 
Of course > when you're planning activities 
for children to do, there are some things to 
consider. 

The first consideration was that this teacher 
wanted the activities to be safe ones for the 
children. You know what safe, outdoor 
activities are. Let's come up with as many 
safe, outdoor activities as we can. Tell me 
your ideas one at a time and I'll keep a 
record of them on the chalkboard. As each 
child suggests an activity idea, ask him/her 

to give reasons for that choice. Why is 

a good choice? P/hat were you considering? 
Draw each activity idea very simply on the 
chalkboard. Print its word label below, 
Examp les : ^ 

Q^A^u i 

^U\mmWg U*yry j ^ Sumy Jurwpnpt 4a»vJb«* 
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5. 



Present the remaining 
considerations one at 
a time: 

gives plenty of 
exercise 



used in both hot and 
chilly weather 



6. 



Discuss final activity 
choices. 



7. 



Acknowledge all 
"judges'" efforts. 



Encourage as many different responses from 
the clars as you can. 

To involve the class more actively and if 
the group is small enough to do so, you 
may want to have children come up and draw 
in their suggested activity ideas while 
you print the word label below. Keep in 
mind that the emphasis in on recording ideas, 
rather than on making a realistic drawing. 

When you've pressed for as many ideas as 
you can, move to the next consideration. 
A second consideration this teacher needed 
to think about was that the outdoor activity 
ideas needed to involve the kids in a real 
active way or give the kids plenty of 
exercise . Let's go over the ideas you've 
given so far to see if they do give kids 
plenty of exercise. Go over each idea as 
a class. If children decide that one is no 
longer a possibility, then cross (x) it out 
with the marker. Have children give reasons 
for their decisions. 

Here is the final consideration. The teacher 
needed to think of outdoor activity ideas that 
could be used in both Jiot weather and chilly 
weather — when you need to wear a jacket outsu 
Let's go over your ideas. Are they ones 
that could be used in both hot and chilly 
weather? Cross (x) out eliminated activities. 
Ask children to explain their decisions. 

Make a final check of the outdoor activity 
ideas and considerations. These are the 
activities you've decided on. Point to 
the remaining ideas on the chalkboard. 
Remember the considerations — the activities 
should be safe, allow for a lot of exercise, 
and be useful in hot and chilly weather. 
Are these all suitable choices? Get the 
class's final approval. 

Would you say these activity ideas are the 
only possibilities? Ho, probably not, but 
you've judged what the best ones would be 
after thinking about the necessary considera- 
tions. Good work, judges. 
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Playyard Activity Considerations 



LESSON FOR ANOTHER DAY : 

- Give each child a sheet of paper. You're in charge of planning three playyard 
activities. What Dill they be? Drav them on your paver. Ask each child to 
tell you about his/her drawings. Have each give two considerations for 
those choices. 



erJc 1 lxJ 
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WORKERS 




AIRLINE PILOT 




FARMER 





pouce orrice* 




TRUCK OftfVCft 
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MAIL CARRIER 



CRICK LAYER 



MUSICIAN 



1 1 W 



TRAVEL 






PLAYTIME 
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BEFORE YOU BEGIN 



Tho activities on those cards wore created for tho P^UST (Bringing out Hand Start Talents) 
Project nt tho University of Illinois. Thoy arc pare of a curriculum thot is designed to bring 
out tho strengths and talents of young children by helping thorn chink in more creative! produc- 
tive and careful ways. 

Those activities are made to bo used by buoy parents with busy children. In other words, you 
should bo able to do most of those activities while you are going through your daily routines. 
Thoy are meant to fit Into your lives and perhaps make them a little richer or more interesting 
without creating extra work or trouble for you. 

The cards In this packet can be taken apart and put in various places to help remind you to try 
the activities. Tape them on the refrigerator! over the bathtub, or next to your child's bed. 
Put some In tho car or In your purse. Send a couple to tho babysitter or to grandma. If you 
try to keep them all together and away from sticky f vigors, they may never get used. 

The activities themselves are on three different color cards. The blue cards are for the 
detective activities , which ask tho child to take a bunch of clues and figure out one right 
answer. The yellow cards contain Inventor activities or activities that Involve brainstorming 
lots of answers to tho same question. Finally the green cards have activities Involving judging 
or practicing careful decision making. 

Each of these activity types has an animal cartoon character whose picture appears on each card. 
These animal friends are known to your child from lessons the teacher has done at school. The 
animals each have a job — detective, Inventor or judge— that make them good at the kind of 
thinking used in their typo of activity. 

The moat Important thing to remember In doing these activities Is to have fun with them. There 
la no right way to do them. Use your own style and words, and stop when It stops being enjoyable. 
If your child seems to have trouble with any of tho activities , skip It and go on to another one. 
They're not In any order. The more of these you try, the easier It will get. Also feel free to 
make up your own detective, Inventor, and judge activities. 

1 23 
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DETECTIVE ACTIVITIES 



Thia foxy lady in the tronchcoat lo nnmud Delorea Detective. 

Delores has aorns activities for you and your child that will 
help your child become as clever na ahe io when it cornea to 
sniffing out cluca and zooming in on the right answer. 

Dclorca 18 an ace detective and knowa how Important it la to 
bo careful about looking for the cluca before coming to a 
decision. 

These detective activities arc designed to help your child think 
as cleverly and patiently as Dolores does. After you give your 
child a clue, allow time to think. Remember, what's obvious 
to us once we know the answer ia not so obvious to children when they're figuring it 
out for the first time. Never give an answer away. Try to come up with more and more 
clues until your child is able to tell you the answer - As a last resort, give a choice: 
"Is it an elephant or a spoon?" 

Children can learn to problem solve by practicing detective thinking. This kind of 
thinking is asked for a lot in school and will be very helpful in many other situations 
too. Examples of detective thinking include answering riddles, solving arithmetic 
problems, and finding the answer to any mystery. Lots of time when we say someone is 
smart, we mean they are good at detective thinking or finding an answer to a problem 
that confuses everyone else. 

Hope you and your child enjoy Dolores's activities and become as clever as ace 
detectives. 

4 n a 
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MB ALT I Mil MAGIC 
Does your child recognize food in Its different forrtw? 



Detective 
Activ ity 




1. Ask your child to 
track down tho original 
form of tho food you'ro 
eating. 



2. Your child should got 
cluos by lookingi touching, 
smolling, and tasting tho 
food. 



3, If your child still doosn f 
know, givo moro cluos, Whon 
ho or she guossos, givo prais 
for thinking hard. 



Thoso aro some other foods that are usod in many difforont ways: 



- Applos (juice, sauco, pio, salad) 

- Milk (yogurt, cottago choeso, sour croam, 

whipping cream, choose, butter) 



- Tomato (juico, chili, salad, soup, 

cassorolos, spaghetti sauco) 

- Boof (hamburgors, pot roast, moat loa 

moatballs, stoak, cassorolos) 



TPS 
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1. HI do u small stuffed 2. (live the first clue by 3. (Jive more clues, one at a 

animal or othor object saying what room tho animal time, until your child finds 

in any room of your homo. is in. tho animal. Praise him or hor 



for thinking hard. 

Those are somo othor possible hiding places and clues: 

- It's In tho kitchen; it's Insido something; it's inside something that keeps things cold. 
(Kofrlgorator) 

- It's in tho bodroom; it's undor somothlng; it's under something soft and cuddly. (Pillow) 

- It's in tho living room; it's noxt to somothing; it's next to something that's green 
and growing. (A Plant) 

Hit • fie**** m fa cU*> on A t <l -ft* .' Offer a(M Ctue. , *V * ckatee *>yt* 
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MYSTURY MAIL 

Give your child a "Special Delivery" envelope 
that has a picture inside. 



Detect ive 
Activity 





1, Lay a picture of an 
animal (or other object) 
flat inside an envelope. 
Ask your child to guess 
what 1 a insido as you 
slide out a small part 
of the picture. 



2, Pull out larger and 3. After your child guesses 

largor parts of the picture, correctly, praise him for 
waiting each time so your thinking hard, 
child can look and think 
about the picture 



Thoso are some ideas for picturos you might use: 

- unfamiliar puzzles, whore you show - photographs of familiar people 
your child one pioco at a timo until - pictures of animals or objects from 
he or she guesses what the whole magazines, coloring books, catalogs, 

picture is, 127 or uscd 8 reotin 6 cards. 
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1. Ask your child to guess 2, Give more clues by 3. When your child guesses, 

the job. Give the first naming the tools or utensils praise him or her for thinking 
clue by saying where you'll that you'll use. Name them hard, 
be doing it. one at a time, until your 

child guesses the right job. 



Try making a mystery out of some of these other jobs or any project you are planning 1 to do: 

- making pudding - washing the car 

- frying a hamburger 128 " ffl ° ndin8 ° shirt 
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1* Hide something inside a 2. Let your child have more 3. If your child .still doesn't 

box, then show your child clues until he or she guesses know, give more clues. When 

the box, The box's sjhse the correct object. First your he or she guesses correctly, 

and shape tire the first child might hold it, then give praise for thinking hard, 

clues i shake it. 



These are some other things you might hide in a box: 

- a fruit or vegetable (apple, orange, banana, carrot, potato) 

- a toy (small car or truck, stuffed animal, doll, blocks) 

- a real present for someone (covered with gift wrap and a bow) might be the 
most fun to guess! 

HM: tf*. !»* k <«it< ysL * b 'J ! 129 
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INVBNTOR ACTIVITIES 



This pig with the test tube and the lab coat Is named 
Ivan the Inventor. 

Ivan baa a collection of inventor activities to keep you and 
your child busy brainstorming lota of new am! different ideas, 

Ivan ia a very creative inventor and he believes that children 
can alao learn to think of things in original ways. Ivan knows 
that the secret to any inventor's success ia pushing for more 
and more ideas* and being willing to share even the silliest 
or strangest idea. 




These activities are designed to help children develop their creative potential and to 
become successful inventors like Ivan. Your Job In to help your child come up with 
lots of answers. Always push for one more answer even after your child has run out of 
steam. Accept all answers , even very wacky ones and try to help your child see things 
in new ways. 

Creativity is a very necessary ability not only to an inventor but also to all of us. 
In a world that changes as quickly as ours does, nothing could be more useful to a 
child than to be able to see things in many different ways. 

Hope you and your child have fun with Ivan's activities and become imaginative and 
creative inventors. 



» 



WHAT CAN YOU MAkil WITH IT? 
'creating with )uu'. ■ 




What are all the? things you can make? 



Inventor 



h'hpn you're Inisy around the hum? ami your child 
needs something interest ins to do, gather some of 
the materials listed helow, mm> scissors* ami now© 
glue or pasta, 

**x*2k$ •rTS5i/e.|tff*** btftf> £«f* 

Soaw ivmppinj p*pr m fjrfw 

obL&rtett** <W$ t*Mc 

^brfc Scrap* Jfofit'tetj? 

Ask your child, "What are all the things you can 
make using theses materials?" You'll he amazed 
at how many different ideas your child can come 
up with. 

I 0 1 
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mm korks 

brainstorming the mny of water* 



Invent or 

Ac? ivily 




Khat art* all the things we use water for? 



Take a fVw moults to r**la* with your * J hiltJ 
at hathtitne, A*k your child to think «f 
all « he* different things we u*a wat«*r far. 
Ht? or tilts *&9y want to act out different uses 
whil** you gn#$$. 

Sfiiw cxaiftplt*!* art?: 
washing hair 

- drinking water 
« nwiming 

- watering flowers 

- brushing teeth 
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OMwrivn cooking 

invent ing ingredient!*' 





Inventor 
Activity 



A good tit»e to nlay this ga»« Mi tit your child is 
*hen you're cooking in th» kitchen. 

Say »o your child "I need mm heln coming uj» with 
a 1 i»t of ingredients for a special si*w |'» putting. 
It's called 'Circle titew* . It's for a Circle Monster 
*ho can only eftt things that are circle shaped, 
tfhat are all the things you cao think of that could 
go into this circle stew?" 



dy rt. blue Stew...*? * £/fa/. 



Khat are all the ingredients? 
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ntfitt WHAT UAm^l 
invent ia^ ending** l*> fetsJi 





What ar<t all tin* thing** ymi can mk#l 



M twill to* imtmlM*** ori»*fy i h4t yn*ir 

rttiltl tm finish # F**r *i*a*i^|tsi 

"Oftf* 4 t***y VdtMfMg lift "Mgh t tic Uftft||& 

h* co t N i ttug*« very *»!*} Niwi" 



'mrp iijMHi a t it** #i I in I*? girl mm 4 wi#^r4 
**h<* cmiM hav«* anything she i*i*h*<ft f*tr» M 



hi%*f fmf eMI4 iin$^M4 t&llif*j| y*H* 
filing to the 6i«iry 4 y^y night a#k hiWh*r to 
think **r 4 <iiff«*f#nt #n4iti^ or several tt§*sibit* 

**k* urn* H»r tkik mf tkt*k H ttlitjtr 
eve* ouHit&k, (4*$, b*t M*% iff rijkt. 
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mm m with *ou« mm 

>tnv#nt inn ^vwiiH' 




Vhat are ail the way* ym* can trove? 




Activity 



ym**r# Ifi4^r*i *M ym*r irhiN www 
ajf ***fsray ask him or Mr t "iQuit art 
4)) i M vay§ yen* ran ^v^ ymir Hatuto?* 1 
Car ytLHir re***? w I*ea4? m hlpa? **r ariN*?) 



If y«*i*re listening ?** m*U ymir 
«MM i«i 4*m* viih M*/H*r armm only, 
(*#r sbmildtrs anly, t*r <wly, #r 
ihffw *»nJy)» 
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mm Mitwttm 



Will H<*tf* y*H|f *■ MM te*>*N? S<* Vf*tf tftf 'Jc> fefcett |l *Y»atf& * <* 

N u* tMflk ^r^faMy w4 i*» v^i^J* ^} i it*4s tide* *»t ji«ts 

y*HIF tt*4*i vtttfft $«n* ftftt Wjkilttf HtijMfMHf 4tf*"I*t"tt** 

ymj imi^m) Sly vf 1 1 iH» iff ******* fr*M*tg y*w#f * fot*i<*» 

CMMrea aluii h*lp tdarfltfig i*> c4r*f m) 4#rtsl*w***wH rU<>M**«g iMtt$« 

At fcrlmal # the tttachef faas *ir&a4y **sc>4 M# vmr4 In wixfc $9 

f®#| fr*** to ih« wrfc ^^§M*ratl^i$** 3$ v*h* try tt*?<*<» «ftlvMI#*f tMl4*m 
a big wrd now an*! th*n> ami this i* 4 *:m?*M that th**y <*re i«**f nittii, 

Car#f**l *I«c1mI*hi **Mftg Is s*H*#thi*e u*» 4*^4 **yf vh**l** liv*?$ i^^rtiiti^ t« 4**, ***** 
cHil^f^n can r*<*lly Uttttfit tfm early start* itefM* fm 4n4 fmt ciil 14 
ittlim'n mtivittm mi hmmm as vise aa <t 
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WHAT TO DO? 
-decisions about play- 





Judge 
Activity 



When your child says to you, "I don't know what 
to do 11 ask him/her "What are all the possibilites 
for play. ff He or she might think of: 

- playing with a friend - listen to music 

- riding a bike - painting, etc. 



What are the considerations? 



Then ask, M What are the considerations? 11 
examples might be: 

- How much time do you have? 

- Who else can you play with? 

- What is fun to do? 

- What's the weather like?, etc. 



Some 



ioar Gil toff*'* °r 9i tukt J C& jjoudo Mouf U/dty fa big?* 

Besave to let ajtd do ujkvtew activity is fully chJtti os *s 
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SAFE OR DANGEROUS? 
-decisions about danger- 





What are the considerations? 

: TwS+ljOUACj Oaldntl tot// MtdL felo 



Judge 
Activity 



Help your child see the difference between a 
situation that is truly dangerous and one that is 
not. Discuss situations like the ones below and 
ask your child "Is this really dangerous or not? 
How do your know? What are the considerations?" 

Examples : 

1. A boy is crossing the street and hears 
two cars crashing. 

2. A child feels frightened when he sees a 
man with a beard. 

3. A girl is at home and smells something 
strange. 

4. A boy is walking home from school. Someone 
he doesn't know stops and asks to give him 
a ride. 

5. A child feels frightened when a friend 
shows her a pet hamster. 
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IS IT FAIR? 
decisions in getting along with others- 



What are the considerations? 





Judge 
Activity 



Give your child practice in deciding what is fair 
and what is not. When situations like the ones 
below happen, ask your child ,f Is it fair or unfair? 
What are the considerations?" 



Examples : 

1. Tim is playing ball with his friend. 



Tim's 



sister asks if she can play too, but Tim 
won't let her. 

2. Michael and Ann love to play card games. 
Ann says she should always go first. 

3. Donald and Sue want to listen to records, 
but there is only one set of headphones. 
Donald says they should take turns with them. 



Hmt- Remember tint fart U *o mne njkt toswtrj 
0$ Una as ij<mr ctu'U a. v*mk pv 
kCftf her decislM, tkt* <** OKAtj. 
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- Where are you going? 

- Does it fit? 

- Is it clean? 

■ ' - Does it look nice? etc. 

What are the considerations? 



**' t« V& & **f* ™ c i »* " 

(hotel J title sh*«jt- 
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WHO DOES WHAT? 
-decisions about house chores- 





What are the considerations? 

Uour ck*U My not di\/tde Uf> 

Bie household tkott$ iMt Same 

Imu (pa would, (mi Mitf 

ts ex obit W*z 9 ki^O CotUdtrailks. 



Judge 
Activity 



Ask your child to help decide how to best divide 
up house chores. Questions you might ask are: 

"What jobs need to get done?* 1 

- washing dishes 

- making beds 

- picking up toys 

"Who can help? 11 

- Mom 

- Dad 

- Brother 

- Grandpa 

"What are the considerations?" 

- How strong or big do you need to be? 

- Is the job a dangerous one? 

- When does the job need to get done? 
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